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INVITATION. 

Visi TORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, :printing, folding and mailing, 
in addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion fo interest every one and well repay a visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


LL commercial New England is much in- 

terested in the movement that has begun 
for the development of the port of Boston. 
The sum of nine million dollars has been 
appropriated by the state for the proposed 
work, mainly for the construction of new docks. 
The money is to be spent in the next few 
years under the direction of a commission 
appointed early in the present month, and 
made up as follows: Hugh Bancroft, lawyer 
and banker, chairman; Joseph A. Conry, 
Russian vice-consul in Boston and a former 
member of Congress; Francis T. Bowles, a 
retired rear-admiral of the navy and now head 
of the Fore River Ship-Building Company ; 
William F. Fitzgerald, head of the banking- 
house of Fitzgerald, Hubbard & Co.; and 
George E. Smith, chairman of the Harbor 
and Land Commission. 

The chairman of the board will receive fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, a larger salary than 
is paid to any other public official in New 
England. Since Mr. Bancroft is only thirty- 
two years old, the appointment — made by 
Governor Foss after many months of careful 
deliberation — calls renewed attention to the 
opportunities of young men in these times, 
and to the type of young man who climbs 
fastest to the top of the ladder. Mr. Bancroft 
is of a family that has wealth and social 
position, but he has not been content to be an 
idler. From boyhood he has been an energetic 
worker, and -before he was eighteen, when 
most boys are still in the preparatory school, 
he was graduated from Harvard, having done 
the four years’ work in three years, and 
having stood high in his class. He then took a 
law degree, arid later won exceptional success at 
the bar. These successes he attained without 
being in any way a ‘‘grind.’’ He found ample 
time for athletics, especially rowing; and from 
the age of fifteen he has been connected with 
the state militia. 

Mr. Bancroft has definite ideas as to what 
should be done for the development of Boston 
harbor, and how the nine million dollars 
should be used to increase the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the city. He has made a study of 
the harbors in the leading ports of Europe, 
and is convinced that neither Antwerp, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Hamburg nor Newcastle, when 
they began their work of systematic harbor 
development, had any such advantages as those 
that Boston already possesses. Newcastle and 
Hamburg have been obliged to spend respect- 
ively sixty and eighty million dollars in order 
to secure the facilities that made it possible 
for them to rank among the great ports of the 
world. Boston has an available water-front of 
forty-six miles, which is more than that of any 
other American city; but in the past century 
only eleven million dollars has been spent on 
Boston harbor. 

Chairman Bancroft expects to see not only 
more docks and a system of dry docks, but 
also a harbor channel at least forty feet deep, 
instead of thirty-five, as at present, and of a 
width of two thousand feet or more, instead 
of fifteen hundred feet. He also wishes to see 
more steamship lines, especially lines running 
to the Southwest and to the Pacific coast, and 
better terminal facilities for the transcontinental 
railway lines. 

[It is a big and far-reaching program that 
the new commission is planning, but it is fully 
in keeping with the present-day spirit of com- 
mercial Boston. ® 

HE 1911 record for the best acre of yellow 

corn appears to have been made by a 
Connecticut farmer, Mr. Lester S. White of 
Collinsville, who was awarded the five-hun- 
dred-dollar. prize offered by a fertilizer com- 
pany. Mr. White’s thirteen-aecre field yielded 
an average of one hundred and sixty bushels 
to the acre, harvest measure, and that is equiv- 
alent to nearly one hundred and thirteen 
bushels of shelled corn. The similar prize in 
1910 was won by C. E. Davis of Granby, 
Massachusetts, who grew one hundred and 
three bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 
These are exceptional yields, to be sure, but 


{they show what New England soil is capable 
of. It is only recently that prominence has 
been given to the fact that the average yield 
of corn to the acre is greater here in New 
England than anywhere else in the world. 
Of all the states in the Union, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire rank first, 
second and third respectively in the average 
yield of their corn-crops. 
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HE city hall of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
was the scene early in December of an 
unusual exposition of work of all kinds done 
by boys from eleven to eighteen years of age. 
Two hundred and fifty boys sent exhibits, and 
one thousand individual items were displayed. 


and relic-collecting, and printing. In addition, 
there were other booths showing the work 
done by the children of the Holyoke play- 
grounds and by the members of the boys’ club. 
Each afternoon and evening a program was 
provided that consisted of drills, folk dances 
by children of various nationalities, aeroplane 
contests and singing—all by the boys and 
girls. Prizes were given for the best entries 
in all classes of exhibits. The model aeroplane 
contest was exceptionally interesting, for all 
the machines were made by the boy con- 
testants. A greeting from President Taft, 
expressing his congratulations and good-will, 
was read at the opening of the exposition. 
The affair was planned and managed by the 
Holyoke Young Men’s Christian Association, 
but it was open to all the boys of the city, 
as well as to the members of the organiza- 
tion. Many of the thousands who attended 
were astonished to see what a boy can do 
when some one gives him a chance and the 
proper encouragement. 
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AN EXTRAHAZARDOUS OCCUPATION. 
OHN Hanset’s patience with his brother 
J Jake’s laziness was the marvel of Buckeye 
Bridge. .John usually found some whim- 
sical excuse for his brother’s idleness; he neyer 
cpenly found fault with him. Perhaps the 
nearest he ever came to doing so was when he 
and Jake were building their barns. Both 
brothers did carpentry work between ‘‘spells’’ 
of farming, and both needed new barns. To 
encourage Jake, John suggested that they 
**swap work.’’ 
They built Jake’s barn first. When they 
began on John’s, the aes noticed that 
Jake was usuall 


absent. 
**Hello, John! be said a neighbor who passed 
‘sWhere is Jake? Haven’t 


almost day. 
seen him at work for some time.’’ 
‘**Noo.”? The old man My up 


with the saw in one hand and a board in the 
other, and wiped the sweat trem his forehead. 
‘*Two or three days ago Jake stepped on a 
board, and it flew uj - hit him in the face, 
and he ain’t been k since. You know” 
—he sighted the board to see if it was straight— 
‘* Jake is rather timid about work, anyway.’’ 
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A CANNY OFFICIAL. 


NE morning a certain postmaster discov- 
ered, says Tit-Bits, that the safe in 
which he kept his stamps had been 

robbed during the night. Of course he promptly 
reported the matter to the authorities. It was 
decided, after an investigation, that the stolen 
stamps should not be charged against the post- 
master, but that he must bear the expense of 
repairing the damage to the safe. 

Some time after, a second robbery was com- 
mitted and reported as before, as the result of 
ja salle was another investigation, which 


disel the fact that the stamps had been 
taken on this occasion without any violence to 


the safe. 
‘*But how was it done?’’ asked the in- 
~ safe does 


ee | 
again,’’ replied the postmaster, slyly. ‘‘I 
left it open. ’’ 
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EXPERT KNOWLEDGE. 
sc Y father’’ is the child’s. equivalent for 
hero; but sometimes loyalty hurries 
the offspring into making for his parent 
claims that he would not care to admit. 
for instance : 


litle fb, Nellie told Anita what she termed a 
ia 1 


As, 


the same as a lie.’ 
‘*No, it’s not.’’ 
‘Yes, it is, because my pa said so, "and my | 
father isa professor at the university. ’’ 
**] don’t care if he is. My father is a real 
estate man, and he knows more about lying 
than your father does.’’ 
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LATE INFORMATION. 
HE wisdom of a word in time is illus- 
trated in Punch by this incident: 


rath, 2 b ~ saran (to lodger)—Are ‘you in the 
Voice between the splashes—Yes. What do 


you want? 
Landlady— I forgot to tell you I had it 
ogy inside last night, sir, and it 


fresh 
won’t be dry for two or three days. 





“A fib is the same as a story, and a story is | 





The exhibits, arranged in booths, were classi- | 
fied under the following heads: air-ships, arts | 
and crafts, manual training, photography, me- | 
chanical drawing, painting, electricity, stamp- | 
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'CHOOLS and | 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion 
will be pleased to send to any 9 lo 
it a Catalogue of any Acad 

Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
i) The Youth's Companion, Boston, 





HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


Uy 


All courses leading to the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 





MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts CotLecE, Mass. 





























20 cents 


will decorate your room, den or camp with a 


Beautiful Felt Pennant 


PH: fall bad weather spoiled the sale of our 

Felt Pennants, 12x 24, made to order 

vg the Harvard Aero Tri-State Meet at Boston. 

We offer all we have left (no more when these 

are sold) at 20c. e (regular price 50c.), or 
smaller ones, 6x 16, for 10¢. pa vs 


Big Chance for Boys and Girls 
to earn money after school hours. 


Send 25c. for two samples. Big Commission 
for Agents. BOSTON BADGE COMPANY, 
629 OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BosToN. 











BENSDORPS 


ROYAL 
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‘COCOA 
‘SUPERIOR in QUALITY 


j and must not be compared 
| with the many low grade 
] cocoas now on the market. 
} Its SOLUBILITY and STRENGTH 




















—OQutdoor Life— 


and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 


@ The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 
sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A methods of successful business men. 
but to hold them. CONS 


Begin Any Monday. 








More “Help Wants” 
Than We Can Fill 


“Malden Commercial” Graduate, bookkeeper of stenographer, has a REPUTATION— 
earned by hard work and months of steady training and coaching. Our methods are the 
e fit our students not merely to get positions, 
EQUENTLY OUR GRADUATES ARE IN DEMAND BY MEN 
WHO INSIST UPON RESULTS. We teach you more things than your future employer will 
expect you to know; that’s why our graduates are winners. 
students enjoy all the advantages of Boston. We find HOMES for students and look after them. 


Write TO-DAY for our Catalog—it tells how. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, 


Under the school’s auspices our 








MALDEN, MASS. 

















We offer the No. 1 
| family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON 


Ss  ___ 


Un The “Universal” F ood Chopper 
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COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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$1.73 A YEAR. 


ORAWINGS BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


SHE ATE HER WAY STEADILY 
TO THE DOOR OF THE ARK. 


EAN Brown scrambled miserably out of bed and plunged 
across the room in the direction from which came the 
irritating whr-r-r. Having silenced the alarm-clock, she 

stretched her arms above her head and yawned ; then she put 
on a warm dressing-gown. 

“What a smarty I was last night to put that clock where I 
couldn’t reach it from bed! But it got me up,’’ she thought, 
divided between indignation at her strong-minded self of the 
night before and admiration at the success of the device. 

“Tt’s just three now. I’ll take five minutes to drink the 
coffee ; then there’ll be four good hours before breakfast.” 

Feeling round in the dark, she collected books, note-book, 
pencils, pad, a blanket from the bed, a cup of cold coffee from 
the tea-table, and a box of animal crackers. With these 
various things piled high in her arms, she crept to the door. 

“Thank goodness, it’s unlatched!”’ she thought, and pried 
the door open with a slippered toe. She listened. 

**Marta’s still asleep. I’m glad of that.” And down the 
cold corridor she shuffled to the alcove, where a table and a 
gas-flame made it possible for any one to study when the 
electric lights in the rooms were turned off. She established 
herself at the table, with the blanket round her knees, and 
drank the coffee in gulps—horrid cold stuff! Then she 
carefully selected all the whole animals from the box of 
crackers, and made them into a procession going two by two 
into an ark that she improvised from her logic book by 
standing it, half-open, on its covers. And then, beginning 
at the tail of the procession, she ate her way steadily to the 
door of the ark. When every animal had disappeared, she 
picked up the ark to see if any had slipped within. Then it 
was not hard, since the book was open in her hand, to find 
the place where she had left off taking notes the evening 
before, and so, by easy stages, to get to work. 

As the hours slipped by, her attention became more and 
more intense, and more promptly and clearly did her mind 
grasp and sort out the material at hand. In an astonishingly 
short time she had finished the note-book. The rising-bell 
roused her as if from sleep, just as she was writing the last 
words, 

“Oh, but I’m stiff and hungry! This getting up early’s 
worse than the measles. But these notes are done, anyway. 
Four hours between breakfast and luncheon will give me 
time to pokethem intomy head. And at dinner-time to-night 
I'll be through all the examinations I’m ever going to take.”’ 
After this cheering thought she took a cold bath. When she 
came down to breakfast, she looked as fresh as a rose. 

“Maybe you’ve been up since three, Jean Brown, but you 
don’t look it. But then, it’s new doings for you. I’m almost 
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glad you had the measles and had to stay out a month. You 
ought not to be graduated without knowing what it feels like 
to swallow a note-book whole the morning before an exam. 
But I suppose you'll get ninety-nine and a half just the 
same.” 

Jean’s neighbor finished her second cup of coffee, took one 
more bite of roll, announced mildly that her note-book had 
been stolen from her lap, discovered it under the feet of the 
girl opposite her, recovered it, and left. 

But Jean was yot listening. 

“Whatever makes Bella Martin look such a ghost this 
morning ?”’ she was thinking, as she glanced down the table 
at a pale, fair-haired girl, who sat rigidly in her chair and 
stared at her plate without making the least pretense of 
eating. Just then she lifted miserable eyes to Jean’s face. 

“You’re—you’re going to use your logic notes this morn- 
ing, Jean?” she asked, in a thin and unnatural voice. 

“Yes, I just finished making them up. Don’t know a 
thing about them yet. It will bean awful cram to learn them 
all this morning, too. Why, you were ill, too, weren’t you? 
Haven’t you got the notes finished yet? I’m awfully sorry 
I can’t lend you mine. It’s a shame we aren’t allowed to 
study together !” 

Jean returned to her roll. 

“Why, Bella! What’s the matter?” For with a little 
gasp, Bella had stumbled from her chair and out of the room. 

As soon as Jean recovered from her surprise, she was up 
and after Bella, down the short dining-room corridor and 
up the stairs, just in time to see her vanish into her room 
and shut the door and to hear the key turn in the lock. Jean 
sat down on the top stair. 

“Guess she doesn’t want to see me. I wish I knew her 
better. I don’t dare to knock. And something dreadful’s 
the matter, or she wouldn’t look like that. I suppose her 
notes aren’t done, and she’s afraid she’s going to fail this 


afternoon. Oh, I hope not. Why, she couldn’t graduate 
next week! Howawful! I wish Idaredtoknock! Thank 
goodness! Here comes Laura!” 


As Laura, Bella’s roommate, reached the top stair, Jean 


by the hand, hurried her silently down the corridor to the 
room that she shared with Marta Carr. 

**What’s the matter with Bella?” Jean demanded, as soon 
as the door was shut. 
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LAURA HILL HAS TAKEN A 
LOGIC BOOK." 


A second later Jean plunged into her work with a sudden- 
ness quite unlike her usual roundabout way of going at it. 
The fact was that a very little voice in the back of her head 
had made a suggestion to which Jean did not want to listen. 
If you listened to that little.voice in the back of your head, 


| you heard it plainer and plainer, and sometimes it got up 
got to her feet, put her finger to her lips, and taking Laura | 


such good arguments for what it had to suggest that you had 
to submit to it, even if you did not want to at all. 
So Jean studied furiously, only to realize at the end of five 


| minutes that, despite her efforts, while part of her mind had 


“She asked me if I was going to use | 


my logic notes, and I said I was; and then she bolted out of | 


the room and up the stairs, and locked her door. I could 
hear her crying inside, but I didn’t dare to knock. Do you 
know what’s the matter?” 

Laura nodded. 

“T guess she thinks she’s going to flunk logic. She was 


ill when you were, you know, only longer. Doctor Kale 
gave her until this morning to get her math problems in, 
and she got them finished before breakfast. And Marta was 
going to finish studying her logic notes yesterday, so that 
Bella could have them this morning. But they moved the 
chemistry examination to yesterday afternoon, and Marta 
had to take that; so now she has to have her notes herself. 
Bella says she can’t make the notes this morning and study 
them, too, but she’s going to try.” 

“Good gracious! I should think she couldn’t!’’ cried Jean. 
“T spent all last evening and four hours this morning just 
making the notes, without a minute to study. That’s bad, 
isn’t it? Do you think she really might fail?” 

Laura meditated. 

“She hates logic, you know. And she was out five weeks, 
and—and—O Jean, I almost think she might !’’ 

The two girls stared into each other’s eyes. 

“And then she couldn’t graduate !”’ 

“And her whole family coming to-morrow night!” 

“And her father thought it was a disgrace when she failed 
in an examination freshman year !’’ 

Laura stood up. 

“Well, I’m going to help Bella as much as I can, and you’ve 
got to study. I’m glad I don’t take logic,” and off Laura 
went. 

Jean got her books together and sat down at her desk with 
a heavy heart. You could not be a girl’s classmate for four 
years and then see her fall out of the class at the last minute 
over a silly logic examination without feeling pretty blue. 

“If only I hadn’t been out! I’d have been all through by 
this time, and she could have had my notes.” 


been studying, part had been listening to that irritating little 
voice., She beat a tattoo with one hand and hummed a 
little tune, only to find that whatever part of her mind was 
not occupied with beating the tattoo or humming the tune 


| was listening to that wretched voice, getting louder and 





louder, and that not a bit of mind was left to study with. 

“Bother the thing! I can’t study with all that talking 
going on in my head.’’ 

Jean put down her book with a slam, and, figuratively 
speaking, faced her opponent. She always conducted such 
debates with the little voice with stern impartiality, and she 
always gave the voice the opening argument. It began: 

“You and Bella need the same notes at the same time, If 
you don’t have them, you’ll get a low mark, but you won’t 
fail, because you learned something while you were making 
the notes. If Bella doesn’t have them, she’ll fail. Bella’s 
family will have a fit if she doesn’t graduate.’’ (The voice 
used English hardly more elegant than Jean’s own.) “But 
your mother won’t care whether you get high honors or not, if 
your graduating dress looks right up on the stage.”” Here 
Jean could not help interrupting. 

“But old Marta’ll care, and I’ll care!’’ she wailed. 

Nevertheless, her well-developed sense of justice made her 
listen to the rest of what the voice had to say: 

“And if Bella’s going to have them, she ought to have them 
now,” it concluded. 

Jean drew a long breath, and prepared to reply. 

“It’s my book, and I surely sha’n’t get honors if I don’t 
have it. And—and—I want to!” Jean was surprised to 
find that that was all there seemed to be to say on her side. 

“Sounds like a pretty poor argument, just ‘I want to, 
she thought. “But it’s wonderful what a good argument 
that feels like when you want anything very much.”’ 

She had courage enough to make a fair decision. 

“A girl who couldn’t sce who had the better of that argu- 
ment wouldn’t deserve to pass logic, even if she’d eaten ten 
note-books since breakfast.”’ 

With that, she snatched up the note-book and hurried 
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down the corridor to Bella’s door. But how to 
get Bella to take it? There was no time to be 
lost. It was already almost nine o’clock. She 
pondered, had an inspiration, pondered a little 
more, and then raced away to the far end of the 
corridor and down the stairs. There, at the foot 
of the stairs, stood a table littered with books, 
pads, pencils, gloves, rackets, balls—everything 
that girls are wont to use and then deposit 
wherever is most convenient. On this table Jean 
laid her note-book. Just at that moment a 
freshman passed. Jean pressed her into service 
to carry a message to Laura’s door, saying that 
she was wanted down- 
stairs. A moment later 
Laura appeared, and 
found Jean awaiting 
her at the head of the 
stairs, 

“Do you love Bella?” 
asked Jean, very flushed 
and determined. “Do 
you want Bella to pass 
that examination ?” f 

Laura nodded vio- .; 
lently. ‘ { 

“Then promise to do 
just what I tell you and 
not to waste time ask- 
ing questions.” 

Laura nodded again, 
but somewhat less de- 
cidedly, Jean’s orders | 
were brief. Laura 
listened, understood, 
gasped, tried to ask a question, and was 
sternly reminded of her promise, tried to pro- 
test, and was told not to waste time, and finally 
gave Jean a frantic hug and ran down the 
stairs. ; 

There she found the note-book on the table, as 
Jean had said. She took it, and in its place put 
a sheet of paper, on which she wrote: 

Laura Hill has taken a logic note-book from 
this spot. The owner may have it at any moment 
by applying at Room 17. 

‘Then away to Room 17 and Bella she posted. 
There sat Bella at her desk, with piles of reference 
books about her, desperately trying to do ten 
hours’ work in four. : 

“Look, Bella, look! As I went down the 
stairs, there lay this logic note-book on the table, 
so I took it —” 

‘But, Laura!” gasped Bella, horrified. 

“Yes, but I put a big notice in its place, saying 
that I had it in Room 17. So whoever owns it 
can come and get it the minute she wants it. 
And maybe she won’t come for an hour or more, 
and you can get lots done.” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” cried Bella. “Even 
if she doesn’t come for half an hour, it will help. 
I can’t remember whose writing that is. But, 
Laura, I’m sure every girl in the class meant to 
use her notes this morning. Maybe she’s for- 
gotten where she left them and is hunting for 
them now. Don’t you think you’d better put a 
notice on the bulletin-board, too ?”’ 

This Laura cheerfully agreed to do, and Bella 
plunged with a thankful heart into the precious 
notes. 

Three days Iater Jean was on her way to the 
last rehearsal of the senior play, when the secre- 
tary to the president handed her an official en- 
velope, addressed to her as president of the senior 
class. She knew at once that it contained the 
official announcement to the seniors of the names 
of those who were to be graduated on the following 
day, and of the honors. And she felt a sudden, 
sharp disappointment. This was the moment 
that she had most liked to dwell on when, lying 
in bed at night, she had amused herself by think- 
ing of pleasant things. 

She had not thought much about going on the 
stage and receiving her, degree with honor amid 
polite applause; but she had liked to imagine 
herself opening this envelope and finding “Jean 
Brown, cum laude,” written there. She had 
thought with pleasure of how she would run to 
tell Marta, and of the little celebration they 
would have all by themselves. 

But now, as it was, she took the envelope, and 
without opening it, went slowly down the steps. 
What was the fun of looking? “Jean Brown, 
cum laude,” was not there. -But Bella Martin! 
Was “Bella Martin” written there? With a 
quick awakening of interest, she tore open the 
envelope, and her eyes ran eagerly down the 
page to Bella Martin’s name. And Jean 
beamed at the words, and felt warmed and 
content. 

Just at that moment Doctor Kale of the faculty 
came out of the door behind her. 

“There is Jean Brown, reading the honors,’ 
she thought. “I am afraid that she will feel 
very unhappy about missing it herself. She 
always had a right to hope for it until she handed 
in that poor paper the other day. And I am 
sorry.” Another step brought her where she 
could see Jean’s face smiling over the open sheet. 
Doctor Kale was surprised. 

“So you didn’t want honors, Jean?’ she said. 

Jean felt doubly guilty, just as she used to feel 
as a child, when her mother found her with a 
fresh rent in her dress and a cheerful expression 
on her face. She flushed as she answered : 

“Oh, yes, Doctor Kale, I did.” 

But it did not occur to her to offer any expla- 
nation of her shortcoming. 

“Then there must have been some other things 
you wanted more?” Doctor Kale suggested. 





“I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT WHEN 
YOU GET HOME.” 








“Yes.” Jean felt that she could hope for 
nothing but scornful disapproval from the 
learned lady ; but, strange as it seemed, the keen 


AUNT JANE'S 


eyes that searched her face did not look scornful. 
“IT hope you chose well,” Doctor Kale said, at 
last. “And I believe you did, my dear.” 
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SHRILL, 

A urgent hail 
from behind 

us caused me to 
turn quickly, just as I 
was climbing into the high 
spring wagon. I knew it 
was Aunt Jane Parkinson 
almost before I looked, 
and Elmer, who was going 
to drive, muttered, “Plague take 
her!” in a not too cautious under- 
. tone. As she strode rapidly across 
the Haldeman yard that cloudy 

November morning, she looked very 

tall, thin, and determined. 

“fT ran down a minute ago to 
borrow a drawing of green tea,” 
Aunt Jane said to Elmer, “and 
your mother told me you were going 
across the mountain—after hogs, or 
something. - Now, I said, there’s the 
very chance I’ve been looking for 

to get seed of the old-fashioned peachblow pota- 
toes. Your mother remembers seeing them 
over there. There is no potato like the peach- 
blow for cooking. Half a bushel would be a 
great plenty. Here’s the money to pay for 
them.”” She put a silver quarter into Elmer’s 
hand. “If they cost more than that, I’ll make 
it right when you get home.” 

“Now, boys, don’t forget that,” Mr. Halde- 
man warned us. He had come down from the 
big barn, and overheard Aunt Jane’s words. 
“John Ketcham used to raise a few peachblows, 
and—let me see. Well, somebody’ll put you on 
the track of them, I guess. Don’t hurry .the 
horses, Elmer. It’s a long drive, and they’re 
not fed up as road horses are.’’ 

We were glad to get away with this parting 
injunction, for we were late, as it was, and 
Aunt Jane was apt to repeat her numerous direc- 
tions a half-dozen times. A short distance from 
the gate Elmer stopped the horses. 

“Billy, we ought to have brought a bag for 
those potatoes.”” He looked back, but nobody 
was in sight. “I never once thought of it. We 
can’t turn round here on this hill.” 

“Let it go,’ I advised, eager to geton. “We 
can find something or other over there. Any 
old thing’! do.” 

Elmer assented to this easy way out of the 
difficulty. “It’s bad luck to go back, unless you 
sit down before you start again. I guess it’ll be 
all right. I know lots of people over in that 
country. We can get a little box somewhere, 
and slide it under the seat.” 

Our errand “‘across the mountain”—perhaps, 
in view of Aunt Jane’s later commission, I 
ought to say our chief errand—was to bring 
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home six Berkshire pigs, which Mr. Haldeman 
had bargained for by letter with a Mr. Ketcham. 

The distance we had to travel was about forty 
miles, over a hilly road, too; but we were to stay 
overnight with the Ketchams. To lighten the 
journey for the horses, we had taken a long-box 
spring wagon, upon which, the afternoon before, 
Mr. Haldeman had built a rack. The rack was 
low, but Mr. Haldeman had insisted on making 
it as roomy as possible, and to that end had 
pushed forward the seat several inches. Should 
the weather turn cold, he said, the pigs would 
suffer if wedged closely together, with no space 
to stir round. 

The drive to Stott’s Corners was without inci- 
dent. Toward dark we reached the Ketcham 
farmhouse. Mr. Ketcham seemed surprised to 
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his father, but gave 

us both a hearty welcome; and 
the Ketcham boys, William and 

: ‘Willard, ran out and invited us to 

{ go in, while they put up the horses, 
The girls were more reserved, but all three 
shook hands with Elmer and with me. 

I was naturally shy among strangers, but my 
diffidence soon wore off, and I was sorry when 
ten o’clock came. : 

Not until Mrs. Ketcham was lighting a candle 
for us did Elmer bethink him of Aunt Jane 
Parkinson’s errand. 

“A neighbor of ours wants to get some peach- 
blow potatoes, Mr. Ketcham,” Elmer said. 
“Father thought you might have them. She 
wants only a half-bushel or so—just to plant a 
garden patch. She’s an old—an oldish woman, 
who lives all by herself.” 

“Wants peachblow potatoes, does she?” said 
Mr. Ketcham. ‘Well, she must live by herself, 
or she’d know better. They were a nice potato, 
but they’ve had their day—with us, anyhow. 
Why, if you get the seed back you’re lucky. 
Just about one fair-sized potato in the hill was 
what I got the last.time I put anyin. That was 
three years ago, wasn’t it, Eunice? No, you 
won’t find ’em very easily. Joe Gillies’d be as 
likely to have a few as anybody I know.” 

There was some further talk on the subject 
then, and Elmer and I talked about it again 
after we went to bed. My 
idea was that Mr. Ketcham’s 
decided condemnation of 
peachblow potatoes made it 
unnecessary for us to get any, 
but Elmer was of a different 
opinion. 

“Father wouldn’t like it at 
all if we came home without 
them,” he said. “The trouble 
is, it’s going to take too much 
time to go way over to Joe 
Gillies’ place. It’s all of three 
miles, and we ought to be on 
the road for home by ten 
o’clock, anyway.” 

But Mr. Ketcham partly 
solved the problem by getting 
us out of bed at a very early 
hour in the morning, and offer- 
ing to drive us to Mr. Gillies’ 
place in his-own buggy. As 
it happened, however, we 
found that Mr. Gillies had no 
peachblow potatoes. He re- 
ferred us to another farmer 
in the neighborhood, although 
somewhat doubtfully. The second man, whose 
name I have forgotten, was fat, and given to few 
words. “No, and don’t want ’em,” he puffed out, 
in answer to our question. “Might try Myers.” 

We did “try Myers.” He regretted his inabil- 
ity to serve us so much that we were a good half- 
hour in getting on the road again. He had 
varieties of potatoes a hundred times better than 
the peachblow, both as “cookers’’ and “‘yielders,”” 
and he almost forced us to take some of them, 
without so much as hinting at compensation. 
That made explanations necessary on our part, 
which also took time. 

He let us go finally, on the strength of a 
promise that we should call at Seth Millman’s, 
who lived only a little out of our way, and who, 
he was quite sure, still planted the despised 
peachblow. 

Elmer fidgeted and looked at the sun; but on 
Mr. Ketcham assuring us that the distance was 
not great, we turned into what looked like a 
wood road that climbed a steep hill. 

Mr. Millman had “‘peachblow seed,” but when 
told that we.had not brought a bag, he went away 
and was gone a long time. When he returned, 
it seemed to us that he must have taken pains to 
select and fill the poorest bag that he had. He 
held a hand under it, as if fearful lest it might 
give way and spill its contents at any moment. 

“They'll be sixty-five cents,” he told us. 
“They’re clean, bright seed. Every tuber’ll 
grow—I’ll warrant it.” 

Elmer paid over Aunt Jane’s quarter and 
forty cents of his own money, and we drove off. 
By the time we reached Mr. Ketcham’s the fore- 
noon was so far gone that Mr. Ketcham per- 
suaded us to eat dinner and feed the horses 
before we started again. Meanwhile the boys 
loaded the pigs into the wagon, and thus saved 
us any needless delay. The clock struck one 
just as we turned out of the Ketcham gate. 

“Tt’ll be long enough after dark before we get 
home,” Elmer said, as he glanced uneasily at the 
threatening sky. “It’ll be dark, too, if these 
clouds don’t clear up. If it hadn’t been for that 
bag of potatoes, we’d be well on to the top of the 
mountain by now.” 
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Toward the middle of the afternoon a soft | 
snow began falling, and although where we were were even then only partially cleared. Of eourse 
the air was still at first, the wind roared omi-| there had been much anxiety at home over our 
nously among the big pines on the hills. The | 


flakes struck us sharply in the face when we 
mounted exposed hilltops. It grew suddenly 
colder, Elmer suggested that we stop the horses, 
and spread what blankets we could spare over 
the pig-rack. 

“T don’t know but what those potatoes will 
freeze,’”’ he said reflectively, lifting one end of the 
bag from where it had lain in the front of the 
wagon. “It must crowd your feet out, doesn’t 
it ?”” 

“TI guess your father didn’t think how big they 
were when he moved that seat forward,” I 
replied, trying to be jocose. ‘“‘I can get along all 
right, though, if the potatoes can.” 

“Why not throw them over on the top of the 
rack, under the blankets?” Elmer asked. ‘The 
heat of the pigs will keep the under side warm. 
There’s more heat than you’d think in half a 
dozen of those fellows.” 

When this was done, we could wrap ourselves 
up much better. We needed to wrap ourselves, 
too, for the rising wind was icy, and the thicken- 
ing flakes beating in our faces almost blinded us. 
Elmer handed the reins to me, while he beat the 
cold ont of his numbed hands. Under his direc- 
tion, I hurried the horses to a more rapid pace. 
The increased.speed or the noisy rattle of the 
wheels over the frozen road seemed to rouse the 
pigs to unwonted activity. 

They were stirring round, at all events, in as 
lively a way as Mr. Haldeman could desire. We 
could hear them grunting and squealing softly, 
as if they were having small disagreements as to 
who should have the warmest side of the rack. 
We spoke of this several times during the next 
hour or so, but only as dusk was coming on did 
another explanation dawn upon us. It came to 
Elmer first, as brilliant ideas generally did. 

“Say, Billy!” He jerked up the horses, 
jumped down, flung back the snow-laden blan- 
kets from the rack, and fumbled under them. 
Then he dragged out the empty bag, and dis- 
played a huge rent in it. 
“Look at that, will you! 
Good reason they made a 
racket! They’ve eaten up 
every one of Aunt Jane’s 
peachblow potatoes !”” 

That was not strictly true, 
for three small tubers still 
clung to the rotten folds. 
Elmer’s lugubrious face set 
me laughing, and then he 
laughed himself. 

“We might have known 
they’d work them down 
through the slats,” I said. 
“Well, it can’t be helped. It 
won’t do to stay here talking 
about it.” 

“T hate to go home without 
them,” Elmer said, as he 
started the horses. “Father 
never likes to have me slip 
out of a thing the easiest way, 
and really it was my fault.’”’ 

“Maybe we’d better drive 
-baeck and get some more,” I 
said, sarcastically. “Easiest 


way! If you call this an easy way, I’d like to 
know what you call a hard one!’”’ My teeth 
were chattering with cold. 


“I was just thinking that somebody along here 
might be just as likely to have them as people 
over there,” he remarked, after a pause. “I 
guess we’ll pull up at the first house we come to, 
and ask, anyhow.” 

“We haven’t been coming to any houses 
lately,”” I retorted. “You’re the driver—I’ve 
nothing to say.” 

It was dark before a friendly light loomed up 
out of the dizzying swirl of -white flakes. The 
house looked small, and was some distance from 
the road. 

“We'd better drive in,” said Elmer, 

A tall man in cap and mittens came out the 
moment the horses drew up at the door. 

“‘We stopped to see if we could buy a half- 
bushel of peachblow seed-potatoes,” Elmer ex- 
plained. ‘‘We—we lost the bag we got over at 
Stott’s Corners.”’ 

The modest request appeared to paralyze the 
tall man for a moment. Then he began to 
chuckle, and came nearer the wagon, as if to 
discover what manner of persons we were. 

“Don’t mean to say you started out in this 
blizzard to hunt up seed-taters, do ye? Where 
might ye be from ?” 

Elmer gave information, instead of receiving 
any. The questioner peered into our faces. 

“Just boys, too, ain’t ye? Got hawgs aboard?” 
He was enlightening himself by pleasant instal- 
ments: “Well, man or hawg can’t cross Culver’s 
Mounting to-night—not on wheels, leastways. 
Why, there’ll be ten feet of snow in the Notch 
*fore ye get there! I ain’t in the tavern business, 
but if ye can put up with me, I’ll try to doas 
much by you.” 

Elmer protested that it was impossible for us 
to stay over; the tall man, however, began to 
unhitch the traces. I was too cold to object, and 
Elmer soon weakened. The pigs were trans- 
ferred to warmer quarters in a box stall. 

We remained with the Fowler family, not one 
night, but two, for the storm was the severest of 
the season, and when we floundered through on 
a borrowed sleigh the third morning the roads 
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pretty well, said that we saved our lives by 
stopping when we did. 

Mr. Fowler and his wife were rather eccentric, 
thethree children were inclined to be frowzy, 
and the house was cold; but we were hospitably 
treated. On the second night, after we were in 
bed and asleep, a stentorian shout from below 
roused us. Elmer called down: 

“What’s wanted? What’s the matter? Is 
that you, Mr. Fowler?” 

“Ya-as,” our host drawled, and I could hear 
his chuckle. “It just came to me that I have 
them there peachblow taters ye wanted.” 

We carried a bag of them home with us, but 
Mr. Fowler spurned the idea of taking pay 
either for them or for our entertainment. Elmer 
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felt warranted in retaining Aunt Jane’s silver 
quarter, but said nothing, I believe, about the 
forty cents that he had paid out of his own pocket. 

“T’ve always meant to ask you how your 
peachblows look, Mrs. Parkinson?” Mr. Halde- 
man asked Aunt Jane, one afternoon the next 
autumn. “Of course it’s too early to dig them. 
They’re a late variety.” 

“Peachblows ?”’ Aunt Jane’s thin face looked 
blank. “Oh, yes! I never planted them. Joel 
Granger’s widow was at my house the next 
week after the boys brought them, and she said 
they wouldn’t turn the seed, so I just cooked 
them as I needed them. Mighty nice and mealy 
they were, too. I was sorry to see the bottom of 
the bag, I tell you.” 
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Posestern Universit ry 





HE chief executive 
officer of a univer- 
sity is not its head 

in the sense in which the 
president of a bank or of 
a railroad or of a factory 
may be the head of the 
enterprise in his charge. 
The president of a uni- 
versity has some rights 
of control in university 
enterprises, and some 
clearly defined authority, 
but these distinct powers 
relate to a small part of 


most important part. The 
president is not the gov- 
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candidates for admission 
must conform, lays down 
the course of study to be 
completed for a degree, 
makes rules for the gov- 
ernment of teachers and 
students, listens to peti- 
tions from students as a 
body and from individ- 
uals, and supervises the 
enforcement of its rules. 
The president is the presi- 
ding officer of the meet- 
ings, and appoints its 
committees. 

As presiding officer, his 
privilege of debate is 
limited, and he will usu- 








ernor of the various bodies 
that make up the university. Persuasion is 
what he must use to accomplish his results. 

But neither is any other person or group of 
persons the head of the university in the busi- 
ness sense. A university is a democracy ; it is 
made up of several groups of individuals; these 
groups have their several duties and powers and 
responsibilities. The president is a member of 
each group. The president acts with each group. 

The trustees, overseers, regents, or members of 
the governing board, whatever their legal name 
may be, constitute the corporation. Legally, 
this board is the university. The property is 
held in its name, by it the president and teachers 
are elected, the courses of study are approved, 
and the degrees are voted. 

In some institutions the president is the head 
of this board, appointing its committees and 
directing its work, but this position he holds in 
very few universities. Asa rule, he is not even 
a member of the board, although it is almost 
invariably his privilege—and indeed his duty—to 
attend its meetings and the meetings of its com- 
mittees. He presents matters to be considered, 
learns the pleasure, and receives the advice of 
the board. As the executive of the board, it is 
his duty to carry out its decisions. 

It will be seen that the formal authority of the 
president, in relation to the board of trustees, is 
quite unworthy to be compared with that of 
the head of a business corporation. But if his 
authority is small, his influence may be very 
large—larger than if his authority were greater. 
By virtue of his office and of his responsibility, 
and because he is the public representative of 
the university, and is intimately acquainted with 
the teachers and students of the university and 
with its affairs, and because he is a professional 
student of educational problems, his opinion has 
great weight with the trustees, and a large ma- 
jority of the acts of the trustees are taken at his 
suggestion. 

As the trustees are not professional teachers, 
it might seem that their usefulness would be 
small. ‘This is very far from true. In decisions 
on educational matters, they serve as a kind of 
jury to pass upon the wisdom of the president’s 
suggestions. If he cannot persuade them that a 
given recommendation is a good one, he will prob- 
ably do better to withdraw it. In business mat- 
ters the trustees are of the greatest importance. 
They have the care of the endowments and the 
making of investments, and they usually act 
without suggestion or recommendation from the 
president. 


In the Faculty Room. 


together. But this saying is much less true of 

the president of a university than of a president 
of a large business corporation. If he is to be 
successful, he will need distinct and unusual 
ability in dealing with men. 

The faculty is composed of the teachers of the 
university. The president is the head of the 
faculty, and as its head has a large measure of 
authority given him by the laws of the univer- 
sity. The chief function of the faculty is to 
teach and to investigate, but it has administrative 
duties that are very important. 

The faculty fixes the requirements to which 


[' is said that authority and responsibility go 
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ally be slow to express 
his opinion or wish, in order that the members 
of the faculty may not be embarrassed in expres- 
sing their judgment freely. The president is the 
executive officer of the faculty, and carries out its 
wishes. He is also the representative of the 
faculty before the board of trustees, and before 
the faculty he is the representative of the board 
of trustees. 


When Differences Arise. 


determining what it is wise to do in eduea- 
tional matters, the legal authority of the faculty 
is very large, and that of the president is very 
small. However much he may desire to change 
requirements, course of study or rules, he cannot 
do so without the approval of the faculty, whereas 
the acts of the faculty do not need the approval 
of the president. And the teachers are not so 
likely to adopt his views as are the trustees, for 
the teachers are themselves experts in matters of 
education, and the trustees are not. 

It might seem that the conditions allow the 
president little chance to make a policy and to 
carry it out, and many presidents have found it 
difficult to do more than act as chairman of the 
faculty. To the business man it may seem that 
the college president ought to be given more 
authority. 

There are, however, great advantages ih the 
present system. If the president had auto- 
cratic authority over the faculty, a weak and 
unwise president might maintain himself a long 
time in office, and work great harm to the insti- 
tution. Under the present system the greatest 
harm an inefficient president can do is negative, 
and the inefficient president is soon known as 
such, The very difficulties that lie in the presi- 
dent’s way make it quite sure that a poor man 
will not long hold his place. 

In the general view of educational policies, the 
president and the faculty are likely to differ. 
It is to the president that public demands for 
changes come. The college and, to a less degree, 
the professional schools attempt to do two im- 
portant things for the students. In the first 
place, they attempt to make of the student a broad 
man, having some knowledge of many subjects, 
and still more appreciation of them, and an accu- 
rate and fairly extensive knowledge in a few 
subjects. Some of this knowledge may not be 
useful, in the sense of bearing directly upon the 
work the student is to do after he leaves the 
school, but it is of high importance. Still more 
important, however, than the information is 
the training and development. He ought to be 
taught to think without prejudice and to think 
quickly. 

Now the faculty appreciate the value of gen- 
eral training ; they know how much more impor- 
tant it is to think well than to have special 
knowledge or special training. They are there- 
fore likely to resist any effort to displace for 
new studies the studies that give general culture 
and that have been long in use. And the pres- 
sure for changes in teaching is very likely to 
come from outside. The president is the repre- 
sentative of the faculty before the public, and he 
will be the first to hear the appeals for modifica- 
tion. 

The other purpose of the college or school is to 
This purpose has fullest 





sway in the professional schools. If it were 
made the sole purpose, graduates would be very 
useful at the beginning of their career, but they 
would be lacking in the ability to fit themselves 
to new conditions. They would not appreciate 
fully the relation between the work for which 
they were trained and other work. This weak- 
ness of the special training is the cause of many 
business failures. A young man is successful in 
business because he adapts his methods to his 
times; but being without breadth of view and 
broad culture, he is unable, as he grows older, 
to change his methods, or even to see the 
need of change, and as his ways grow less 
and less suitable, the old man, notwithstanding 
his position and experience, is obliged to give 
place to a younger man whose adaptability is 
greater. 

The engineering school gives a good illustra- 
tion. It drills its students in mathematics, and 
bases on that drill the study of the general laws 
and rules that govern engineering practise. The 
rules that cover many cases are likely to be 
slow in operation, and the practical engineer 
develops short rules covering the special cases 
that come to him frequently. The advantage 
of the general rules is that they apply to all 
cases, 

I once had a young engineering graduate com- 
plain to me that he had never been taught in 
college the special rule that applied to his first 
professional problem, which was the design for 
a beam to satisfy certain conditions. I asked 
him what he did, and li told me he was obliged 
to begin with general principles and work out 
the special rule. Of course it would have been 
an advantage to him to have known the special 
rule that he needed, but special rules are many, 
and probably he was the only member of his 
class to need that rule. To teach many special 
rules or methods would require a great amount 
of time, and would be likely to leave little time 
to teach well the general rules and principles. 
And yet it is clear that the college work 
must inelude special training as well as general 
training. How shall the proper balance be 
obtained ? 

The public is constantly demanding that the 
old methods yield to new ones, and that new 
subjects of study—new sciences and their appli- 
cations—be given a place with the old. The fac- 
ulty is conservative in yielding to these demands, 
and if it had full power would be likely to prove 
too slow in making changes. But on the other 
hand, the president, because he comes into close 
touch with the public, and because he is anxious 
to please it, is less conservative. If he had full 
power, he might hurt the university by making 
ill-advised changes. As a rule, the results of 
joint action of the president and the faculty are 
wise, and preserve a just balance between gen- 
eral and special training. 

In connection with the faculty, the president 
has many duties. He nominates the professors 
and instructors, and no duty is more important 
than the selection of teachers. The college that 
lacks good teachers and sound -scholars in its 
faculty is a very poor college indeed. This duty 
of selection is not at all an easy one. Most of 
the teachers when selected are young men of 
promise, but not of achievement. The presi- 
dent must know how to value the promise 
at its true worth, and the wisdom or unwisdom 
of his selections may not be fully known for 





Choosing His Teachers. 
making his estimate of men he considers 


many things. The candidate isa man who is to 

deal with other men, and especially with young 
men. Does he have the personality that will 
make him a wholesome power with others? Has 
he character that will command respect? Has 
he the qualities of a gentleman? Has he physi- 
cal strength and poise? Is he industrious? Has 
he discretion and good judgment? Has he good 
native ability, good training, the ability to teach 
and the qualities that make a scholar? Is he 
suggestive, inspiring, original, or one of the dull, 
gray kind? It would beeasy to add still further 
to the tests of fitness. 

Moreover, the estimate cannot be based upon 
an intimate personal knowledge. If the presi- 
dent is making an important selection, he will see 
the candidate, talk with him and hear him teach ; 
but in any case he must be guided largely by tes- 
timony, and this may be prejudiced, or inexact, 
or careless, or even intentionally misleading. And 
when the facts have been gathered and carefully 
valued, probably no candidate will seem quite 
ideal; the choice will be a compromise, and the 
reasons for making it the president cannot himself 
fully explain. 

No work is more trying than deciding on ap- 
pointments, and none counts more for the suc- 
cess of the university or its failure. This is a 
part of the president’s work that makes little 
showing, and is often quite overlooked. 

The president must see that the faculty are 
doing satisfactory work. If he is careless or 
timid in this duty, the institution and the stu- 
dents will suffer. 

The most interesting part of the university is 
the group of students. With them the president 
has many relations. If the institution is small, 
he knows them individually ; he advises them ; 
he deals with them if they have violated the 





rules or are inattentive to their work. If the 
institution is large, he hands over many of these 
duties to deans and other officers. But his chief 
influence lies in his position as the representa- 
tive of the college, its history and its aims. 

Men are little affected by abstract virtues. 
Truth, honor, justice are admired, but they have 
little power until they are made flesh in a true 
man, an honorable man, a just man. Every re- 
ligion has its great leader, who is its embodiment. 
And whatever the college stands for, whatever 
its ideals of scholarship and character, the presi- 
dent represents them. ‘The influence thus de- 
rived is not confined to the president, but is 
exercised by other members of the faculty, and 
it isa fortunate thing that almost every college 
has some men of inspiring power. The presi- 
dent, however, by virtue of his office, has the 
greater opportunity to exercise this power, 
and the belief that a man is fitted for it 
usually governs the selection of a man for the 
presidency. 

The president has relations to the public. Col- 
leges are supported by gifts from generous men, 
or by appropriations from the state. These will 
depend upon the knowledge that the public and 
the legislature have of the needs of the college. 
The president must find ways to make these 
needs known. 





The President and the Budget. 
HERE is a popular impression that he is a 


constant beggar. This is nottrue. Someof 

the presidents most successful in attracting 
large gifts have been men who did very little beg- 
ging. The president must see that the institution 
is kept before the schools, in order that it may 
draw students. The president may also serve the 
public and the college by interesting himself in 
some public affairs aside from his professional 
work. 

The president must see that the money given 
to the college is well used, and not wasted. The 
waste in most business enterprises is very large. 
In a college where each instructor has a large 
amount of liberty in planning his own work, and 
is a master of his own time, a great deal of 
money may be unwisely used. The president 
must keep a watchful check on such waste. 
This is likely to come to his attention when he 
prepares the budget. 

The budget is a detailed plan of finances for a 
year. It is made well in advance, and includes 
estimates of the income from endowments, fees, 
tuition, gifts and other sources ; it apportions the 
income to the different purposes of the college. 
If the institution is a large one, with many 
changes occurring each year, and with large 
sums to handle, this work becomes very intricate. 
The president must be just to many people; to 
a great number of instructors and employés, who 
depend upon the salaries they receive; to the 
students, to whom the institution owes it to have 
no unsuitable men as teachers ; and to the bene- 
factors, who have the right to ask that their 
money shall be used well. A college is a business 
enterprise, and will need to do such work as this 
even better than the manager of a business enter- 
prise, for if the work is poorly done, the failure 
shows more quickly in a college than in a busi- 
ness. 

The collége intends to spend its income and no 
more, and a poor budget will become manifest, 
for it will give a surplus or a deficit. The busi- 
ness house does not plan to spend all its income, 
but to leave a margin which it calls profits, 
and if only this margin is a fair one there is 
little criticism, although the profit may be very 
much smaller than good management would 
make it. 

For the president, there is no well-defined 
course of preparation. When elected, he may 
be below the age at which Presidents of the 
United States are elected, and the time before 
this he must have put into other work, which if 
not directly preparatory to his new duties, at 
least shall not unfit him for them. And this 
employment must be one that is worth while as 
a life pursuit, for no one may know that it will 
lead to the presidency. 

It used to be that the president was almost 
invariably a minister ; but the larger universities 
are now selecting laymen. In a few instances 
presidents have been taken from business life ; 
but most of them have been teachers, a few 
principals of lower schools, but nearly all of them 
college professors. 

The chief difficulty in the president’s work lies 
in the fact that he deals with many men whom 
he must help to work together harmoniously and 
effectively ; and he must do this without much 
legal power over them. He wins by the art of 
“sweet reasonableness,” by persistence and 
patience. His duties are of many kinds, and are 
likely to deprive him of the opportunity for the 
quiet and unbroken study that is so necessary 
to high scholarship. 

But he has many compensations. He has 
rare opportunity for usefulness and influence 
with students, teachers and the public. He is 
likely to be remembered gratefully for all the 
good that he accomplishes. He has the privilege 
of living and doing his work in a position of 
dignity among men who are pleasant and inspir- 
ing companions, and with students who are 
actuated by high motives, and are destined for 
high position. 
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THE: CROSS -AND - THE:-DRAGON 


SUCH of the Big Knives 
as spoke a dialect that 
Wang Chou could un- 
derstand declared that 
the people of the English 
mission had perished in 
the flames. Some by- 
standers cried out 
angrily that demons had 
carried them away to 
safety; others said that 
they had fled in time, 
and were doubtless hi- 
ding elsewhere in the 
city. 

There was so much 
confusion that Wang 
Chou could not make 
out the truth. He gath- 
ered, however, that no 
one had actually seen the missionaries killed 
or driven back into the fire. The popular 
rumor, as he learned from their chatter, was 
that they had made use of the “wicked foreign 
magic.”” It was common report that for some 
time they had been taking the eyes of live 
Chinese babies to use in their evil incantations, 
and had scattered in Tai Yan certain figures cut 
out of paper that brought sickness and misfortune 
to all who touched them. ‘They were also said 
to have poisoned many wells by means of their 
black arts. 

Wang Chou, who had heard similar foolish 
stories in his own village, guessed that they 
had been circulated in Tai Yan by the Big 
Knives, in order to set the ignorant people against 
the missionaries. Forgetting the part he was 
playing, he shrugged his massive shoulders con- 
temptuously, and called one informant a liar. 
Having thus proved his loyalty to his friends, he 
fought his way back to the carts and told what 
he had heard. 

“T can find no Chinese Christians,” said he. 
“They would run away at the sight of me. So 
it is impossible to know what has become of the 
aged and honorable Matthew Stone. There were 
three others with him, a man and his wife, and 
a girl maybe fourteen years old.”’ 

“Their daughter,” murmured Jack, from his 
hiding-place. “There isn’t much chance that 
they got out alive, is there? If they are hiding 
in the city, we can never find them. Tell this 
to Doctor Trask, Wang Chou, and then steer for 
the gate we came in by. ‘This town is too hot 
to hold us another minute.” 

Sorrowfully the retreat was begun. The ad- 
venturers had tried and failed, and now they 
must make their way through the hills and across 
the desert to Fang-ching Fu. It seemed likely 
that most of the Big Knives were gathering in 
‘Yai Yan, and that the country through which 
they were to pass would be fairly free of hostile 
bands. Therefore, as soon as the caravan had 
once more reached the ancient highway, Jack 
and Luther Trask, climbing from the carts, 
trudged ahead with Wang Chou’s party. ‘They 
said little, but turned often to look at the city. 
Above its wall still rose a banner of smoke. 

“TI wonder if they could have been smuggled 
out by friends?” said Jack, whose thoughts were 
still on the mission people. “I'‘hey would not 
try to go south. Their only chance would be to 
head for Fang-ching Fu or Tientsin. We must 
keep a sharp lookout.” 

‘“‘Matthew Stone was in no condition to be 
carried far,”’ replied Trask. 

“I keep thinking of that poor little English 
girl!’’ sighed Jack. “She wasn’t so very much 
younger than I. Ought we to go home without 
looking for them?” 

“Where shall we look, Jack? The Big Knives 
may be on our trail before night. It is our first 
duty to warn our own people of their danger.”’ 

Jack agreed, but nevertheless he kept a keen 
wateh for traces of the mission party, and ques- 
tioned every wayfarer. Wang Chou scoured 
among the hills and hamlets with the thorough- 
ness of a faithful hound. Progress was slow, 
for no one had had any sleep that night, and all 
were tired out. As soon as it seemed safe, a 
halt was ordered. The carts were taken into 
a small ravine, where they were invisible from 
the highway, and there most of the men, flinging 
themselves upon the ground, were soon asleep. 

Exhausted and heavy-eyed though he was, 
Jack could not rest. Soon he was stumbling up 
the slope of the nearest hill, pulled along by the 
tireless Wang Chou, who was doing sentry duty. 
Below them they happened to spy a wheel-track 
that looked as if it had been recently made. It 
went at right angles to the highway, and wound 
from one gully to another, as if those in charge 
of the cart had been avoiding the regular routes 
of travel. The two scrambled down to investi- 
gate. 
“Which way was it heading?”’ asked Jack. 
“This is worth following up. Ah, there were 
two carts, not one.” 

“Here is where the mules walked, and here 
they ran,” replied Wang Chou. “And men 
were beside the cart. ‘They wore Chinese shoes, 
so that tells us nothing.” 

“Perhaps it was only a farmer, but there are 
no fields in here. Let’s follow along a little 
way.” 

Wang Chou, although he thought it unwise to 
venture too far from camp, was not one to hang 
back, and for several minutes they walked on in 
the cart-tracks. They were about to turn back, 
when Wang Chou stepped to one side to pick up 
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a bit of white -cloth. Jack looked at it, and 
found embroidered in one corner the , initials 
“B. R. E.” The sight of these letters, outlined 
in English characters, made Jack shout: 

“That settles it! We are on the right trail, 
Wang Chou. Perhaps this handkerchief be- 
longed to the girl—the daughter of the man and 
his wife. They have taken to the hills. You 
run ahead and follow the tracks, and I’ll tell 
Doctor Trask. We’re sure to find them now.” 

The news roused the camp at once. Four of 
Wang Chou’s men remained in charge of the 
carts; the others hurried on to overtake their 
leader. Jack and Luther Trask ran with them. 
Although the country was broken and difficult 
for vehicles, the tracks were easy to follow. 

It seemed as if the refugees could have covered 
no great distance, and, in fact, the pursuers had 
gone only a mile when they came upon two 
empty, abandoned carts. Apparently the animals 
had been turned loose to shift for themselves. 





Now the soil was no longer sandy, but clay, 
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“T found your handkerchief, and that is how we 
found you. How did you get away from Tai 
Yan? When we reached the mission it was 
blazing like a big bonfire.” 

““O dear, did they burn our home?” she cried, 
in distress. “We were warned yesterday by 
Chinese friends. And after dark they broke a 
hole through a wall of our compound, and made 
a way for us to go into a warehouse on the other 
side. They carried Mr. Stone on a mattress 
slung between poles. The Big Knives were 
watching the gate, and we hid in the warehouse 
until midnight. Then a few faithful converts 
took us from one house to another, whenever 
the road was clear, until we came to the city 
wall. There they found a water-gate that led to 
an old dry moat which nobody was guarding, 
and we slipped out that way without being seen. 
Three of our Chinese converts refused to leave 









us, and they found carts somewhere, and brought |, 


us across country to this cave. They will come 
back to-night with what news they can pick up.”’ 





“YOU MUST NOT BOTHER WITH ME—SAVE MY PEOPLE.” 


baked hard by the sun, and no footprints were 
visible. They searched the hills in vain until 
Wang Chou came bounding down a small preci- 
pice, and cried that he had found a cave in which 
people were moving about. One of them had 
aimed a pistol at him. 

“He thought you were a Big Knife. Take off 
those red sashes, all of you!’”’ shouted Jack. But 
Wang Chou’s comrades paid no heed, and ran in 
the direction of the cave. The Americans fol- 
lowed as fast as they could. Almost immediately 
they heard three pistol-shots, and knew that the 
rescuers were receiving a lively welcome. 

“Here is a pretty mess!” exclaimed Trask. 
“Somebody may get hurt, and those poor mis- 
sionaries must be frightened out of their wits.” 

The two Americans came up over the hill, and 
saw standing in front of a cliff a slender man of 
middle age, bareheaded, spectacled, and quite 
bald. At some distance Wang Chou and his 
men were chattering wildly in an 





Luther Trask appeared from the gloomy recess. 

“Have you sent after our carts, Jack? I need 
my kit. And you must find me a pail of fresh 
water.’”’ 

Jack faltered: “I forgot. Wang Chou has 
gone back, but I’ll run after him and take charge 
of things.” 

He dashed away, while one of Wang Chou’s 
comrades ran in search of a village well. While 
they were gone the others lifted Matthew Stone’s 
rude bed, and bore him from the damp, low- 
roofed hiding-place out to the entrance of the 
cave, 

The aged missionary was a man whose spirit 
could not be quenched, either by suffering or 
danger. With his wasted fingers he affection- 
ately stroked the strong hand of Luther Trask, 
while he said: 

“You were brave not to turn back after you 
found my second messenger. And this young 

Langworthy must be the son of 


effort to show their peaceful inten- fs his father. But you must not 
tions. jess gf bother with me—save my people.” 
Jack Langworthy ran forward. ee”, “T do not know whether you can 





“We are from Fang-ching Fu!” 
cried Jack. “I am Mr. Lang- 
worthy’s son, and Doctor Trask is 
with me! Are you all alive? Is 
Mr. Matthew Stone with you?” 

The missionary stared from Jack 
to Wang Chou and his men until 
Jack, noticing his perplexity, 
hastily explained that his Chinese 
companions were nothing more 
dangerous than a football-team. 

“J—I dare say they are harm- A 

less,” stammered the missionary, 
“but they don’t look it. I hope I did not shoot 
any of them. Yes, we are all alive, thanks 
to God’s great mercy. I am Mr. Ellsworth. 
It has been a terrible journey for Mr. Stone, and 
I fear he is failing fast, although we have done 
our best to make him comfortable.”’ 

Luther Trask came up, and Mr. Elisworth led 
them inside the cave. There they found the 
missionary’s young daughter. She heard only a 
few words, and then exclaimed: 

“T must run and tell it all to mother! She 
refused to leave Mr. Stone even for a moment.” 

Her father picked up a lighted candle, and 
Trask followed him toward a shadowy niche 
farther under ground. 

“T will look after your mother, Barbara,’’ said 
the missionary. ‘You had better go outside and 
get a little fresh air and sunshine.’’ 





Jack entered into conversation with the girl: 


stand another journey, sir,’’ Trask 
said. “I cannot tell yet how badly 
you were hurt internally. If I 
have to operate —”’ 

“T understand. This is a poor 
hospital, and perhaps I could not 
be moved for weeks. You and 
the others cannot stay here. You 
are sure to be discovered. Don’t 
worry. My course is almost run.” 

Trask moved away. For some 
time he talked in hushed tones 
with Mrs. Ellsworth, a fragile, 
slender woman, but brave and uncomplaining. 
Then he pondered over the problem that con- 
fronted him. Matthew Stone was right: to 
remain Jong in this wretched, insecure retreat 
meant that the party would be trapped by the 
Big Knives. Nevertheless, all were so sorely in 
need of rest and sleep that they must wait and 
see what the morning might bring. 

The day dragged, and the night curtained the 
hiding-place from those who might be seeking it 
with hostile intent. Wang Chou, who was a 
skilful forager, led his men back with plentiful 
supplies. Matthew Stone’s faithful converts 
returned to report that the villages were full of 
rumors that the Big Knives were to advance in 
force from Tai Yan across the desert to the 
mission stations beyond. 

That evening Doctor Trask said to Barbara’s 
father and mother, “I shall not try to operate. 








He may live the night out, but he cannot last 
much longer than that. His vitality has been 
marvelous.”’ 

Through the night the watchers took turns by 
the side of Matthew Stone. When the day came, 
he said: 

“Would you mind carrying me out a little 
farther, so that I can be in the sunlight ?”’ 

They bore him to the hill near by, where the 
cool wind from the north blew strong and free. 
Below him stood Wang Chou, his swarthy fol- 
lowers, and the Chinese converts who had been 
faithful to the end. The old missionary asked 
them to come nearer, and said: 

“My people—for whom I have lived and 
died.” 

A little later he roused himself to say, ina 
voice remarkably clear and strong: 

“Pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” 

His face was bright with the certainty of an 
eternal reward. Supported by the faith that he 
had taught so many years, he felt no fear; no 
doubts clouded his serene vision. The last words 
that he found strength to murmur were those 
that had inspired his long and noble life: 

“Go ye intoall the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’ 

His friends tarried at the cave another day. 
When finally they began the journey to Fang- 
ching Fu, they left a grave with a wooden cross 
behind them among the barren hills. 

The retreat toward Fang-ching Fu was under- 
taken not a minute too soon, forthe Big Knives 
were already searching among the hills, and scat- 
tering to plunder the villages in which native 
Christians had taken refuge. 

In order that the march might be made as 
rapidly as possible, the fugitives kept only four 
carts, two for Barbara and her mother to ride in 
and to carry their stock of clothing and bedding, 
and two for supplies and water. The Chinese 
converts had gone away to find their own scat- 
tered families. In front and rear of the carts 
walked Wang Chou’s men; Jack hovered near 
Barbara. Now and then, forsaking her cramped 
quarters in the jolting, springless vehicle, she 
walked with him, and chatted about her English 
home. 

“I was to live with my aunt in Surrey and go 
to school,” she explained. “And I intended to 
be very brave, and wait for mother and father to 
come home on leave of absence. But my aunt 
upset everything by marrying again. I suppose 
my letters were homesick and doleful, and when 
they sent for me to come out to China I was the 
happiest girl in the whole world.” 

“And I have been unhappy because I couldn’t 
leave my family and go to school in America,” 
said Jack. “I guess you don’t really appreciate 


' mothers and fathers until you are separated from 


them by a few thousand miles. I am sorry I 
didn’t know you were in Tai Yan. You would 
have seen me long before this.” 

Barbara smiled at this frankly flattering speech. 
Sorrow and danger seemed unreal and far away 
to both of them; they were living in a world of 
romance and adventure, where somehow they 
would be cared for, and led to safety. 

They came at last to the village near the desert 

in which they had left the wounded messenger. 
They found him mending fast ; the shopkeeper’s 
clerk, who was still humming his odd version of 
“Hold the Fort,’”’ had taken the best of care of 
him. 
“These are good and brave men,” said Wang 
Chou, with the air of a man who pays a compli- 
ment against his will. “The religion of my 
ancestors is full of wisdom, and greatly to be 
respected, but henceforth 1 will beat with my 
fists any one who says evil things of the Chris- 
tians.” 
Setting out from this halting place, in the early 
morning, the caravan invaded the forbidding 
expanse of the desert. The travelers believed 
that all their enemies had been left behind. The 
weather, although hazy and chill, seemed by no 
means threatening; but Jack, as he glanced at 
the sky, noticed that Wang Chou was sniffing 
the air with his nose toward the north. They 
were poorly equipped to make the crossing 
under unfavorable conditions, but they dared not 
delay. 

They had passed the last outlying fields of 
grain, and were looking across the endless billows 
of white sand, when the sky became overcast 
with hurrying clouds, although no wind could be 
felt. Luther Trask thought that the signs meant 
nothing more than rain, but Jack and Wang 
Chou whispered together so earnestly that he 
asked : 

‘“What is the troublenow? Cheerup! We’re 
homeward bound. A wetting won’t hurt you.” 

“There is no sense in frightening the ladies, 
but we don’t like the symptoms,” replied Jack. 
“Wang Chou has lost his nerve for the first 
time. He knows more about sand-storms than 
I do.” 


“Well, I am a greenhorn at this game. Ought 
we to go back to the village?” 
“T don’t know what to say. We have no 


heavy clothing, and no sort of shelter, but maybe 
Wang Chou is mistaken. I can’t say that 1 
like the looks of the sky and the feel of the air.” 

Mr. Ellsworth now joined the anxious group, 
and began nervously to protest against the delay. 
The caravan moved on more slowly, well out 
into the desert, for no one was willing to take 
the responsibility of deciding to go back. As if 
intuition told them that something was amiss, 
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Barbara and her mother left their carts and 
toiled through the deep sand, to be close to their 
protectors. Wang Chou was stubbornly object- 
ing, with moreand more vehemence. Jack took 
Barbara’s hand, 

“You must not look so worried,” he said. “If 
a storm is really coming, we have time to return 
and get under cover in the village.”’ 

“And risk being caught by the Big Knives! I 
would rather stay in the desert. How long do 
these storms last, and are they so very dread- 
ful?” 

“They are a good deal of a nuisance,” lightly 
returned Jack. “Oh, they blow for a couple of 
days sometimes.” 

The wind was coming out of the north in 
little fitful gusts, but even in the intervals of 
calm the air had become suddenly bitingly cold. 
The sky was low and gray and sad. They 
turned to gaze back at the edgs of the desert, 
where the ragged outline of the village wall was 
plainly visible. The cold wind, now blowing 
harder, picked up the light, powdery sand in 
drifting whirls. 

“Wang Chou says that this is warning 
enough!” exclaimed Jack. ‘The air will bea 





THE FIGHT AT T 


fog of sand in a little while. Right-about face, 
and whip up the mules before we lose our way 
out here. Ugh, but it’s freezing cold!’ 

There was no discussion. In full flight, they 
steered back toward the nearest haven, where 
trees, walls and roofs were outlined against the 
somber sky-line. Like mariners in a windy sea, 
they were moving nearer these beacons, when 
Wang Chou came to a dead halt, rubbed the 
sand from his eyes, and stood slouching in an 
attitude of utter dejection. 

The low shore of the desert straight ahead of 
them had become peopled with moving figures, 
and more and more were streaming out from the 
fields beyond. They were men, hundreds of 
men, the monotonous blue of whose garments 
was sprinkled with dots and streaks of red—the 
caps and sashes of the Big Knives! Some were 
mounted, and these, riding to and fro, herded a 
long column of slowly moving carts. The inva- 
sion of the country across the desert was in full 
swing. 

The fugitives could not hide themselves. They 
were caught between the sand-storm on the one 
hand and the enemy on the other! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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shot with the rifle,” said Pablo Escarra. 

Pablo is a Venezuelan Indian and a 
professional jaguar-hunter. “But there were 
two that would have ended me if I had been 
dependent on my gun. As it -was, I used my 
machete, because there was nothing else to do. 
I dared not miss, so I struck straight and sure, 
with all my strength, and the jaguars are dead 
and I survive. 

“While I was visiting a friend at Guayguasa, 
not far from Puerto Cabello, I got a letter sum- 
moning me to the cattle-ranch at Caura, on the 
Apure River. The proprietor, Don Miguel 
Vasquez, a portly, good-humored man, with six 
of his cattlemen for escort, and with a led horse 
for me to ride, met me in San Fernando, to show 
me the way to Caura. 

**After four days of traveling, we arrived at 
Caura. For a west-country ranch, it was a very 
big place. The dwelling was built round a patio, 
or courtyard, and there were several other build- 
ings. 

“All were built of stone, and all had roofs 
of red tiles, just like the houses in Caracas. The 
buildings stood on a hillside; and from the 
veranda of the dwelling-house you could see for 
a hundred miles over the hills and valleys and 
mountains and plains. 

“From this veranda, Don Miguel pointed out 
the places where the jaguars usually attacked 
his cattle, and I thought that I had all the 
information that I needed to get them easily. 

“Early the next morning I set out with rifle 
and machete to seek them. I went to every 
place that he had pointed out, but not a sign of a 
jaguar did I see. The next day, and every day 
after that for a week, I hunted in vain. I 
was beginning to think that Don Miguel had got 
me up to keep him company, for not only could 
I find no jaguars; I could find not even a foot- 
print. 

“One day, instead of going hunting, I went to 
ride with Don Miguel and the vaqueros. Toward 
evening we were crossing a flat valley bottom, 
on our homeward way, when what should cross 
our path but a jaguar! Don Miguel and I were 
riding behind at the time, and a fellow named 
Mateo was in front. Unfortunately, I had not 
brought my rifle with me, for otherwise I could 
easily have shot the beast. 

‘Rope him, Mateo!’ shouted Don Miguel. 
‘Don’t let him get away!’ 

“‘Mateo twirled the lasso two or three times 
round his head, and let fly the noose, which 
lighted fair round the jaguar’s neck. Instantly 
Mateo wheeled his horse and put the spur to 
him, as he turned to gallop backward. The 
sudden pull on the jaguar’s neck turned him 
completely over, so that for a while he was 
dragged along the ground. Then regaining his 
feet, he began to pursue the lassoer. For an | 
instant he gained, but when Mateo spurred his 


“MVPs of the jaguars that I’ve killed I| 





horse to a faster pace, the line grew 
taut once more. 

* All the while he was coming straight 
toward us. You should have seen those 
vaqueros scatter! In another moment 
he had passed us, and then the line 
parted, and off went the jaguar to the 
hills as fast as he could go, while 
Mateo came back to us grinning. I 
really believe that he had cut the lasso, 
to get rid of the beast; but that didn’t 
prevent him from talking very big about 
his feat, and what he would have done 
if the line hadn’t broken. 

“When I awoke the next morning, 
and while I was still lying in bed, I 
overheard the men talking in the court- 
yard. Their remarks made me hot with 
anger. 

‘Bah!’ said one fellow. ‘These 
tigreros [jaguar-hunters] are not so 
much, after all. Why, I thought they 
were brave!’ 

“*Brave!’ exclaimed Mateo. ‘Why, 
that fellow, Pablo, sat there in his saddle 
like a fool, while I did the work and 
roped the jaguar. He’s been out several 
times already, and has not killed a 
jaguar since he’s been here.’ 

«To have a good gun,’ said another, 
‘and to shoot straight doesn’t require 
any bravery. He always takes his gun. 
I could do that myself. I think I’ll go 
and be a tigrero myself, and have no 
more work.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Mateo again. ‘I’d like 
to see him rope one, and have the beast 
charge upon him. You’d see some of 
the bravery knocked out of him then.’ 

“The contemptuous words stuck in 
my mind all day. I turned them over 
and over. I simply couldn’t hunt. I 
wandered over the hills and round in 
the cafions all that day and the next 
day without seeing a sign of anything. But I 
was not discouraged. ‘I’ll show them,’ said I, 
‘that I can kill jaguars! The very next one I 
see shall serve to clear my name! I will not 
allow these miseyable calf-nursers to despise 
me!’ 

“On the very next day I got my wish, although 
the occasion was not really of my seeking. The 
sun had set, but it wasn’t yet dark. I had got 
down well toward the house, on my return from 
another unsuccessful hunt, and was near an old 
stone building, roofed with red tiles, that had 
been formerly used as a distillery. They called 
it the Alembique. It had been built long ago, 
when Don Miguel’s father was a little boy; and 
no one remembered its ever being used for any- 
thing, for it stood a long distance from the 
dwelling and the other buildings of the ranch. 

“Tt was surrounded by rocks and bushes. 








The doors, made of very hard wood, and almost 
indestructible, were still hanging in their places. 
Two little windows about large enough for a 
man to crawl through, and secured by iron bars, 
gave the building the look of a prison. 

“As I had heard Don Miguel and the men 
speak of the Alembique, but had never seen it 
before, I thought that I would have a look at the 
old place. So I went over to the door. It was 
standing half-open. I gave ita push and stepped 
inside. 

“Now whether from a gust of wind, or from the 
reaction of the push I gave it, the door slammed 
shut behind me. There was nothing remarkable 
in this, however, and I was hardly aware at the 
time that it had happened. The room was of 
considerable size, and in it there was another 
door, also ajar, opening into an inner room. 

“Thinking I heard something chewing in this 
other room, like a dog crunching a bone, I pushed 
the door wide open with my rifle. The instant I 
did so a jaguar shot past me, and knocked the 
rifle out of my hands. With a roar that made 
the old building tremble, he leaped at the barred 
window behind me. 

“Tt was then, for the first time, that I fully 
realized that the door had slammed shut. My 
rifle lay half-way across the floor. I didn’t try 
to recover it then, but drew my cutlass, ready for 
the animal, in case he should turn on me. 

“For the moment, however, he paid no atten- 
tion to me, for he was busy at the bars of the 
window. So I jumped for the rifle; I made up 
my mind that as soon as I got possession of it 
again, I would take refuge in the inner room, 





partly close the door, and then shoot the beast. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“T made a dash for the door, pushed it open, 
and was greeted by a fierce snarl. I dropped the 


rifle, and swung my cutlass ready to slash; a/ spoiled the skins by rubbing the fur off. 


rifle is not of much use in such a predicament as 
I was in. Here was one jaguar in the room at 
my back, raging at the window, and another in 
the room before me, ready to spring on me; for I 
knew very well that that grow] of his meant just 
that. 

“T could barely see the beast crouching in the 
darkness. It had no other way to get out but by 
the door in which I stood; and I knew my life 
depended upon my slashing the jaguar in mid- 
air when it sprang. 

“Tt rushed, and I slashed with all the might of 
my two arms right between its eyes. But my 
blow didn’t prevent it from knocking me over; 
and as it lay dying, it dawed me in one of its 
spasmodic kicks—see my arm.” Pablo pulled 





WHILE I WAS TRYING TO MOVE HIM THE OTHER 
JAGUAR CROUCHED FOR A SPRING. 


| 





up his sleeve and showed an old double scar that 
reached from elbow to wrist. 

“I was lying in the doorway, with the dying 
jaguar on top of me. Wriggling loose from it, I 
tried to get my rifle from under it, but couldn’t 
do that in time, for the other jaguar had left the 
window. 

“So I retreated to the inner room, and tried to 
close the door; but the dying jaguar lay in the 
way, and while I was trying to move him the 
other jaguar crouched for a spring. Standing 
behind the dead one’s body, I again swung the 
cutlass with both hands for a mighty blow. In 
an instant he came, and | slashed at him be- 
tween the eyes, as I had done in the case of the 
first one, and fortunately laid open his skull 
also. 

“Had I flinched, or missed by a little, I 
shouldn’t be here telling you now. But I went 
down under this one, too, and he clawed me far 
worse than the first one had done, for he laid 
open my breast and ripped me terribly. How 
long I lay there I don’t know, for I must have 
fainted. 

“Tt was dark when, regaining consciousness, 
I found myself with the body of the animal 
lying across my legs. Of course both the jaguars 
were stark dead. 

“Looking out into the other room, I saw the 
light of lanterns shining through the chinks of 
the door and through the little windows, and I 
heard talking outside. Within, it was as still as 
death. 

“Taking my cutlass in my right hand, I 
stumbled across the body in the doorway, and 
made my way to the outer door. Groping for 
the latch, I opened the door and 
stepped out. 

“All the men on the place were there. 
They had been returning to the house, 
by the same path that I had taken, 
when their attention was attracted by 
the roars of the first jaguar at the 
window. 

“They did not know that I was 
inside at all, for I had never uttered a 
word all the time. So one had run 
down and told Don Miguel; and mes- 
sengers were out searching for me to 
tell me that there was a jaguar in the 
Alembique. Judge, then, of their sur- 
prise at seeing me open the door and 
step out, 

“My first thought was of how those 
men had made my heart sore by their 
contemptuous talk. 

**Mateo!’ I called. ‘ Mateo, take 
your lasso and go in there and rope 
those two jaguars, and draw them down 
to the house! We’ll want to skin them 
after supper!’ 

“They couldn’t speak a word, but 
stood in mute astonishment. Then Don 
Miguel, with his lantern, rushed into 
the building and found the two dead 
beasts, with my still loaded rifle lying 
under one of them. Ina corner of the 
inner room was a half-devoured sheep. 
Rushing out again, Don Miguel threw 
his arms round me and embraved me, 

“*Pablo! Pablo!’ he exclaimed. 
*You’re the bravest man I’ve ever met! 
Come to the house, and let me see how 
badly you’re hurt. Man! I must dress 
your wounds, and afterward you must 
tell me how you came to do this unheard- 
of thing.’ 

“But I wouldn’t go until I saw Mateo 
and the others with their lassoes fast- 
ened to the animals, dragging them 
out. I couldn’t allow them to drag them any 
farther than to the door, for it would have 
So 
Don Miguel sent one of the men up to the 
stables fora wagon. Then they lifted the dead 
jaguars on it, and although the distance wasn’t 
so far but that I could have walked well 
enough, they put me in also. And so we went 
home, with every man and boy in Caura along 
with us. 

““My wounds were only deep scratches, but, as 
Don Miguel said, they were very bad scratches, 
and might prove dangerous. However, he mended 
me up all right, and we skinned the two beasts 
after supper. 

“One of them was evidently the one that 
had broken loose from Mateo’s lasso, for the 
fur had been chafed off her neck; the mark 
shows on the skin to this day.” 





N old sea stories one occasionally comes upon 
| the term Admiral of the Blue, Red or White. 
In bygone days the color of an admiral’s flag 
proclaimed his rank ; now it denotes his seniority. 
Hence it comes about that an admiral must carry 
three personal flags in his locker. 

There are three grades of admiral,—admiral, , 
vice-admiral and rear-admiral,—although there | 
are now no vice-admirals in the American serv- | 
ice. At one time commodore made a kind of | 


ADMIRALS OF THE THREE COLORS 








| .* . mee Michael 
* * * 


should happen to sail into port each with *« 


a squadron? What, indeed, if three 


admirals, and so forth, should appear on the | flag with the same constellation. 


ee | 
* 


two stars, the second a red flag! 
with two stars, and the junior a white 
If the senior 





half-admiral, but that grade has now been| same scene? How could any one distinguish | should leave port first, the second promptly 


abolished. 


between them? Some 


innocent governor or | 


hoists his blue flag, and the junior the red. Then 


The rank of an admiral is made plain to all | mayor returning a visit of courtesy might call | if the second admiral steamed away, the junior 


| 


seafaring persons by the number of stars on the | upon the junior first, and that would be a bad would hoist the blue flag for all the personal 


flag hoisted at his foremast head. Thus four | 
stars show an admiral, three, a vice-admiral, and | 


blunder. 
To obviate such a mischance, it is now the cus- 


satisfaction there was in it. 
But here a serious question comes up. Sup- | 


two a rear-admiral. This is simple enough, but | tom for admirals to mark their seniority by the | Pose in the meantime a fourth rear-admiral | 


the harassing question arose: What if two ad- 


color of their flags. 


Thus if three rear-admirals | appeared on the scene; then, as a naval author- 


flag-lieutenants would become complicated. There 
would be two rear-admirals of the white, one 
senior to the other, yet so far as naval etiquette 
goes, indistinguishable in a flag sense even to an 
able seaman. 

Of course, this is not very likely to happen 
except where the fleets of several nations gather. 
Then there would be a tremendous scramble to 
hunt up dates of promotion, because the flag- 
lieutenant who carried his admiral off to call 
upon a junior would thereafter be an unhappy 
flag-lieutenant. 

In this respect the flag-lieutenant to Admiral 
Dewey might always have walked the quarter- 
deck in an easy frame of mind, because, as 
there was no other officer in the American navy 
of his rank, his flag was, upon all occasions, 
the blue with the four. stars, to be saluted 


mnirals, two vice-admirals, or two rear-admirals | happen intoa port, the senior flies a blue flag with | ity explains, the situation for the respective | and paid respects to first. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


bw jails are full of people who thought 
they could eat crackers without leaving 
any crumbs. ok 

HE first city in the world to license cats 

is Munich. Doubtless many dwellers in 
American cities would approve the custom if 
they could be sure the license would not degen- 
erate into liberty. 


EARLY ten thousand dollars was paid for 

a first edition of Francis Bacon’s essays 
last month. That, however, should not mislead 
any boy whose overdue essay has kept him 
away from good skating. 
perc hatpins, the unprotected points of 

which project beyond the wearer’s head, 
are no longer fashionable. There are, indeed, 
indications that hatpins may be wholly dis- 
carded. Queen Mary, just before she sailed 
for India, gave orders that all her hats should 
be fitted with the old-fashioned elastic cord. 
None of her hatpins were invited to the 
durbar. 


N an effort to make the rising generation 

more responsive to patriotic impulses, Great 
Britain is frankly copying American methods. 
The national colors now float over many 
of the schoolhouses; there are flag drills 
and salutes for the younger children, and 
addresses by prominent men on matters that 
concern the welfare of the nation. Moreover, 
there is a movement for a more general and 
impressive observance of Trafalgar day and 
Empire day—holidays that correspond roughly 
to our Memorial day and Independence day. 


HY are not the colleges more practical ? 

Why do they teach our sons and daugh- 
ters so little that is useful to them in earning 
their living?’’? In the article by President 
Harris of Northwestern University, printed 
on another page, there is a passage that is 
merely incidental to the title, ‘‘What a Col- 
lege President does,’’ but suggests very clearly 
the answer to these puzzling questions. Presi- 
dent Harris agrees with the old professor 
who used to say, ‘‘A good bank-account will 
carry you farther than a pocketful of small 
change. ’’ mm 


RUIT-GROWERS in Washington and in 

Canada are seeking a market for peaches 
in England. An American consul reports that 
the experimental shipments from Ontario, 
Canada, sold for four dollars and a half a crate, 
whereas those from Washington, although of 
better flavor, brought only three dollars. The 
difference in price was due to the attractive 
manner in which the Canadian peaches were 
packed. ‘There are two lessons here. One is 
for the fruit-grower who wishes to get high 
prices, the other for the householder who does 
not wish to pay for fancy packing. 


OULD you believe that in this year of 

grace 1911, and in a good-sized American 
town, a dying girl, seeking shelter from the 
cold, could be turned out of a railway-station, 
a waiting-room, a store and a city building, 
to die of exposure in the street? It happened 
the other day in Michigan. The girl was 
penniless, ragged and confused. The people 
who turned her out were not heartless ; they did 
not know—and did not take the pains to find 
out. Organized charity is the team play of 
modern philanthropy. It accomplishes much 
good; but there are times when the individual 
player must take a chance, without waiting for 
signals. - 


NGUARDED Gates’’ is the title of a 

stirring poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
directed against the dangers of unrestricted 
immigration. The gates are guarded more 
closely now than they were when the poem 
was written. 'The Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion reports that during the past fiscal year 
fourteen thousand five hundred undesirable 
immigrants were turned back at Ellis Island. 
That is three per cent. of the whole num- 
ber of those who sought admission. It is 
unfortunate that agencies at work abroad make 
difficult the task of keeping out criminals 
and others mentally, morally or physically 
unfitted to become good Americans. Their con- 
szienceless misrepresentations are responsible 
for many of the heart-breaking scenes that 





‘itself. 





occur when deportation breaks up a family, or 
returns to hopelessness some poor victim who 
has spent his last cent to get here. 


* 


THE BLIND HORSE. 


Such faith give me upon my darkened road, 
To trust the Hand that guides me and my load. 
John Clair Minot. 


® ¢ 


THE McNAMARA CASE. 


‘JO more startling event could close the 
year than the confession by the brothers 
McNamara of their guilt in the matter of 


| the Los Angeles explosions. 


The story is one of the most intense interest 


|—the horrible crime, which there is reason 


to believe was only the last and worst of 
many similar crimes committed by the same 
men; the almost unexampled cleverness of the 
detective work; the dramatic ‘‘ kidnaping ’’ 
arrests; the popular excitement ; the six weeks 
of effort to obtain a jury; and at last, the con- 
fession. 

That confession was brought about by the 
lawyers for the defense; the evidence collected 
was so overwhelming that they could not 
combat it. Had the case gone to trial, and the 
men been convicted and hanged for murder, 
many persons would always have maintained 
that innocent men had been made the victims 
of manufactured evidence and popular fury. 
Thus the outcome is as satisfactory as the 
events that preceded it are disquieting. 

But satisfactory as the outcome is, it raises 
many questions to which the public is bound 
to have answers. The great question is, Who 
were behind the McNamaras? How much did 
the officers of the Structural Steel Workers’ 
Association know of their criminal deeds, how 
much did the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor know? The national govern- 
ment has begun an investigation with a view 
to getting answers to these questions. 

That is to say, the government wishes to dis- 
cover how far the acts of the McNamaras were 
countenanced by others in authority. Until 
we have the findings, we must suspend judg- 
ment as to particular men and bodies of men; 
but it certainly can be stated with confidence 
that the great mass of working men, in and 
out of labor-unions, abhor violence, and by no 
means countenance murder. If from partizan 
feeling the unions too readily believed in the 
innocence of the accused, and in the charges of 
fraud in the evidence against them, they have 
shown since learning the truth a most creditable 
revulsion of feeling. Instantly, from all over 
the country, telegrams from labor leaders and 
executive councils of unions began to pour into 
Los Angeles, all of which asked that the full 
penalty of the law be inflicted upon the guilty 
men. Instantly also, in a dozen places, a 
movement was started to bestow what remained 
of the defense fund on the widows and orphans 
of the victims of the Times explosion. 

Confronted by this outburst of generous feel- 
ing, every one will find it hard to understand 
how violence could obtain so strong a foothold 
in any of the labor organizations. In part, the 
explanation lies in the fact that it has been too 
often with our unions as it has been with our 
cities: a little group of self-seeking and unprin- 
cipled men have snatched the government from 
the hands of the respectable, the industrious— 
and the inattentive. One lesson for the unions 
—a lesson intellectual rather than moral—is 
the danger of not exercising sufficient care in 
the choice of officers, and not maintaining an 
adequate supervision of those whom they do 
select—a danger of which organized labor has 
been the first to recognize the reality. 

But is there not another reason why violence 
has got a foothold? Of course, it is often 
sporadic,—the work of the young, the hot- 
headed, and the immature of judgment,—and 
should then be promptly repressed by labor 
But this also is true, that violence may 
be taken as proof of injustice in any position 
that can be upheld only with its aid. The first 
suggestion of violence should be the signal for 
the sober, honest and intelligent working man, 
who is in the majority in all unions, to look 
closely to the teachings of his leaders with an 
eye earnest to detect where, in their zeal for 
the good of their own followers, they have 
overlooked the rights of others. Whatever is 
just, on the other hand, labor will in the long 
run get; for public opinion, the greatest force 
of modern times, will see to it that all just and 
fair demands shall be met. 


* © 


NEW - YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 
OST New-year’s resolutions fail because 
they are the wrong ones. People are 
often surprisingly unaware of their own 
faults, frailties and mannerisms. The girl of 





affectionate disposition but untidy habits is 
likely to resolve to be kind to her mother, 
when it would be better if she covenanted with 
herself to keep her room in order. The boy 
who stands second in his class resolves ambi- 
tiously to stand first, when perhaps a deter- 
mination always to wash his hands before 
going to the table would be more appreciated. 
We are all prone to make the resolves that are 
most attractive to us, and to neglect distasteful 
matters; and this is one of the reasons for the 
progress and the discomfort of the world. 

lf each person could make a New-year’s 
resolution for some one else, there would no 
doubt be a vast improvement in human con- 
duct, perhaps in human nature. This seems 
to be an impracticable arrangement. Yet there 
ought to be ways of giving greater efficiency 
and durability to New-year’s-resolutions. 

For one thing, nobody should make too 
many of them. Every one knows what place 
is paved with good intentions. The more 
numerous your resolutions, the more likely 
will you be to feel justified under temptation 
in breaking any one of them—for you will 
have others to fall back on. Before you know 
it, they will all be gone. One small and sound 
resolve, firmly kept, is worth a whole first 
page of promises in the brand-new diary. 


THE YEARS. 


The years, like great black oxen, tread the world, 
And God, the herdsman, goads them on behind. 
W. B. Yeats. 


* © 


ADVENTURERS. 


HEN, a few years ago, two young 
W women in Massachusetts began .the 

researches and experiments that re- 
sulted in the formation of the Deerfield Arts 
and Crafts Society, they discovered much more 
than secrets of rare old dyes and forgotten 
needlework. Curious bits of local history 
were found interwoven with the old embroid- 
eries; through the chance revelation of some 
phrase or incident, women whose names had 
been unspoken for decades stepped forth clear 
and vivid from the mists of forgotten years. 

Who, for example, after hearing the favorite 
phrase of Eunice Taylor, ‘‘Suthin’s always 
happening,’’ cannot see the woman herself, 
eager-eyed, full of the joy of life? Who cannot 
guess the excitement of her disorderly but 
thrilling days? Those who know say that 
**things happened’’ in the decidedly erratic 
patterns by which she has come down to us— 
things that make more for oddity than for 
beauty. What then? To each his gift. To 
have a spirit responsive to the joys that fill 
the commonest days—surely that is not least 
among the prizes of life. 

The longing for things to happen is one of 
the commonest experiences of youth; to young 
people shut off in distant country places, the 
longing to break away, to taste new and alluring 
experiences, often becomes almost intolerable. 
But for all their eagerness, such young persons 
are not the true adventurers of life; that distinc- 
tion is reserved for those whose clear eyes see 
that ‘‘there’s always something happening,’’ 
and whose dauntless spirits never hesitate to 
help the adventure along. 

Of such was the little woman who, disap- 
pointed of a long-hoped-for visit to her home, 
made a festival of the day on which she was to 
have started, cooked herself a dinner of favorite 
home dishes, wrote letters to all the home 
circle, and set the phonograph playing ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home. ’’ 

‘“*T had a real good time!’’ she declared. 
‘*Not a soul came near, so I got seven letters 
written, and I finished up the sack for Etta 
Louise’s baby. ’Twas a different day from 
any I’d ever had, and real satisfying. ’’ 

A different day from any she had ever had! 
No time for lamenting; it was the hour for 
commanding fate—for creating events, since 
none came her way. So when dark fell, the 
flavor of triumph was upon her lips. She had 
made her day ‘‘different,’’? and it had been 
satisfying. Once more something had hap- 
pened, and it had been good. 


* 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
ESENTMENT at the attitude and acts 
R of Great Britain during the Morocco affair 
still rankles in the breasts of many Ger- 
mans. That is not strange. We see misunder- 
standing and controversy arise every day from 

differing interpretations of the same facts. 
Germany sent a war-ship to the Moroccan 
port of Agadir. It denied that it intended to 
acquire any territory in Morocco, and its denial 
was no doubt sincere. But it did intend, and 
never denied that it intended, to exact from 





France a cession of some of its African posses- 
sions as the price of its acquiescence in the 
French designs upon Morocco; and if it failed 
to obtain such ‘‘compensation’’ it intended to 
veto the French plans. 

Great Britain had interests that would be 
imperiled should Germany establish itself on 
this part of the African coast. Moreover, it was 
bound by a treaty to support France, or rather, 
not to interfere with France, in matters regard- 
ing Moroceo. Consequently, it informed Ger- 
many that its own interests must be respected, 
and, moreover, that it would stand by France 
in resisting extortionate demands for ‘‘com- 
pensation. ’’ 

Whatever may have been the original inten- 
tion of Germany, it came in the end to a friendly 
understanding with France. But the national 
pride of the German people has suffered from 
the belief that its government yielded before a 
threat by Great Britain. That idea, of course, 
implies that Germany asked more and expected 
more of France than it finally accepted. Un- 
doubtedly the German people expected more, 
and believed that the government was asking 
more. ; 

The debate in the Reichstag and the speech 
of Sir Edward Grey in Parliament have brought 
out all the facts. They have not allayed 
German irritation. Both in England and in Ger- 
many those who favor peace are now earnestly 
striving to improve the relations not so much 
between the two governments as between the 
two peoples. The task is difficult, for in Eng- 
land there is much popular apprehension on 
account of the increase in the German navy ; 
and in Germany there is a smoldering popular 
animosity against the English nation and its 


government. 
® © 


AN AMERICAN IN PERSIA. 
MERICAN interest in the troubles of 
A Persia — which were referred to on this 
page in the issue for December 14th—is 
chiefly concerned with a young American, W. 
Morgan Shuster. Mr. Shuster went to Persia 
last May to try to straighten out the Persian 
finances. Although he does not officially repre- 
sent America in any way, he was recommended 
by the government at Washington, to which 
Persia, in its extremity, had appealed. 

From the first, Russia placed obstacles in 
the way of Mr. Shuster’s work as treasurer- 
general, and Great Britain effectively, although 
less conspicuously, hampered him., By an 
agreement made in 1907, these two powers 
divided most of Persia into ‘‘spheres of influ- 
ence’’ ; Russia is crowding down from the north, 
in its long and determined search for an outlet 
to the sea, and Great Britain is pushing up 
from the south to maintain the integrity of its 
vast Indian Empire. It is not for the interest 
of Russia that the new constitutional govern- 
ment of Persia should prove successful, finan- 
cially or otherwise. " 

In the face of many difficulties, Mr. Shuster 
brought about numerous reforms, and won the 
full confidence and support of the Persian 
ministry and council. The honesty and energy 
that he had earlier shown in the custom-houses 
of Havana and Manila proved just what was 
needed at Teheran, but not what Russia desired 
there. 

Supported by Russian influence, the deposed 
Shah came from exile and tried to overthrow 
the new government, but failed. Then Russia 
found a pretext for interference when the 
house of the ex-Shah’s brother was confiscated 
by Persian tax officials, acting under Mr. 
Shuster’s orders. The Russian consul main- 
tained that the house was mortgaged to a 
Russian bank. This claim gave Russia an 
excuse to threaten invasion, and to demand 
that the Persian government instantly dismiss 
its American treasurer-general. 

Persia, like Turkey, Egypt and China, has 
felt of late the stirring of a new national spirit, 
but is helpless before the might of the greedy 
powers. 

& @ > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


VY IRE Les IN THE ARCTIC.—Spits- 
bergen is to be connected with the outer 
world by means of wireless telegraphy. The 
Norwegian government will erect immediately 
at Green Harbor a station, which will receive 
messages from the present wireless station at 
Hammerfest, Norway, the northernmost town 
of Europe. The summer population of Spits- 
bergen is considerably larger than it used to 
be. The fishing and the fur industries and 
the newly opened mines have brought many 
persons to the islands, .and tourists are by 
no means uncommon. Steamers from Europe, 
however, arrive at such infrequent and irreg- 
ular intervals that the new means of com- 
munication will be heartily welcomed by the 
isolated islanders. The station will be able 



















to communicate not only with points in northern 
Greenland, but also with points as far to the 
west as Nova Zembla. Since the Danish gov- 
ernment plans to establish wireless stations in 
Greenland and Iceland, a large part of the 
arctic regions will soon be in telegraphic com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
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OVEL LOCOMOTIVES.—According to 

the Engineering Record, the electric 
towing locomotives for the Panama Canal 
locks ‘‘will be in some respects the greatest 
novelty on the waterway.’’ Four locomotives 
will be required to tow a vessel of ordinary 
size, two ahead—one on each wall—and two 
behind the vessel, to keep it in the middle of 
the lock and bring it to a stop when entirely 
within the lock chamber. The locomotives 
will be provided with motor-driven windlasses 
for hauling in or paying out the tow-line under 
load, and with high-speed, motor-driven attach- 
ments for coiling the lines when out of service. 
When towing or mounting the steep inclines 
between the locks, the locomotives will operate 
as rack-rail tractors. The towing speed will 
be two miles an hour. 


HE RECLAMATION SERVICE.—In the 

eight years since the Reclamation Bureau 
began its work, it has undertaken 28 projects, 
which collectively require the expenditure of 
nearly $60,000,000. It has excavated 19 miles 
of tunnel, and built 24,235 canal structures 
and 2,193 bridges. ‘The bureau has completed 
three of the highest dams in the world. It 
has provided water for over 1,000,900 acres of 
land. The gross value of crops produced on 
the lands irrigated by the government projects 
in 1910 was $20,000,000. Reclamation has 
increased land values over $100,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 14,000 families are now living 
on farms watered by government canals, and 
not less than 25,000 people have been added to 
the population of the neighboring cities, towns 
and villages. ° 


HE BEAR-CAT.—The New York Zodlogi- 

cal Society has recently acquired a specimen 

of the panda, or bear-cat (4Zlurus fulgens), 

the first to be seen in this country. This strange 

creature, which is a 

native of the Hima- 

laya Mountains, sug- 

gests in size and form 

the American marten. 

It has reddish-brown 

fur, darkest underneath, a white face and 

a ringed tail with a black tip. The animal 

lives among rocks at heights of from 7,000 to 

12,000 feet above the sea. It is a tree-climber, 

and feeds chiefly on fruits and the shoots of 

young bamboos and other plants. Zodlogists 

have been uncertain whether to rank the panda 

with the bears or the raccoons, but at present 
it is classed near the raccoons. 


* 


THREE-MILE VEIN OF RADIUM.— 

Dr.' Douglas Mawson, an antarctic explorer, 
has discovered a valuable deposit of radium 
ore at Mount Painter, in the northern district 
of the state of South Australia. The lode is 
reported to be of high grade, at least three 
miles long, and from a few feet to several hun- 
dred yards in width. Large deposits of corun- 
dum and: aluminum - bearing ore have been 
found in the same district. Radium ores are 
also to be found in the Morogoro district of 
East Africa, in Norway and Sweden, Corn- 
wall, South Devon, Bohemia, and Gilpin 
County, Colorado. Most of the radium that 
has so far been reduced has, however, been 
obtained from the uranium-mines at Joachims- 
thal in Bohemia. Py 


MBATING SLEEPING-SICKNESS.— 

England and Germany have agreed to 
coéperate in fighting the sleeping-sickness, that 
mysterious scourge of the native African sub- 
jects of both nations. A thorough investigation 
is to be made into the prevalence of the 
sleeping-sickness in the Gold Coast Colony, 
the Ashanti and Northern Territory Protector- 
ates, and Togo. Each government will keep the 
other informed of the prevalence of the disease 
in its territory, and will treat native subjects 
of the other powers without charge; but each 
may impose restrictions on traffic at its frontier, 
and may prevent suspected sufferers from 
crossing its border. This arrangement between 
the two countries will continue at least for 
three years, and may be renewed at the end 
of that period. 


= coe = 
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CURRENT:*> EVENTS 


OREIGN RELATIONS.— The President 

submitted to Congress on December 7th a 
review of our foreign relations. He-explained 
the military activities on the Texas border; 
he declared that there was a perfect under- 
standing with Mexico when the troops went 
to Texas, and that at no time had it been 
proposed to do more than protect American 
interests. He urged the ratification of the 
financial treaties with Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, which are intended to save those coun- 
tries from bankruptcy. He explained that 





negotiations are in progress with Russia, in- 
tended to secure a modification of the Russian 
rules discriminating against Americans of Jew- 
ish faith. ® 


HE MAINE.—The board of naval experts 
sent to Havana to examine the wreck of 
the. United States battle-ship Maine reported, 
on December 8th, that the bottom of the ship 
was blown in by an explo- 
sion outside of the ship. 
This conclusion agrees 
with the report of the 
commission that examined 
the vessel after the Span- 
ish War. 
& 
INE EXPLOSION. 
Early on the morn- 
ing of December 9th the 
Cross Mountain coal-mine 
of Briceville, Tennessee, 
was wrecked by an explosion. There were 
more than 100 men in the mine at the time. 
Five of them were taken out alive within 
three days, and more than 45 bodies were 
found. Rescue crews equipped with oxygen 
helmets began exploring the mine at the earliest 
possible moment. e 





ATIONAL CONVENTIONS.—The Re- 

publican National Committee met on 
December 12th, and voted to hold the nomi- 
nating convention in Chicago, beginning on 
June 18th. The Prohibitionist convention is 
to be held’ in Atlantic City on a date to be 
fixed by the party committee. 

& 


HE NOBEL PRIZES were awarded by 

King Gustavus of Sweden on December 
10th. The winners were: Madame Curie of 
the Sorbonne, chemistry; Prof. Wilhelm Wien 
of Wiirzburg University, physics; Prof. Allvar 
Gullstrand of Upsala University, medicine; 
Maurice Meeterlinck, literature. Prof. T. M. 
C. Asser of Amsterdam and Alfred Fried of 
Vienna divided the peace prize. 


& 


ANTO DOMINGO.—Eladio Victoria was 

elected provisional president on December 
6th, to serve the unexpired term of the late 
President Caceres. e 


HIN A.—Prince Chun, the regent, resigned 
on December 6th, in the hope that by 
stepping aside he might save the throne for 
his son, the infant emperor. A call has been 
issued for a conference of leaders of all factions 
to agree on a new form of government. Yuan 
Shi Kai, the premier, has promised to abide 
by its decision. * 
ORKMEN’S INSURANCE.—The gov- 
ernment bill, providing for insurance 
against unemployment and sickness, passed the 
British House of Commons on December 6th. 
The premiums are to be paid jointly by the 
employers, the employés and the government. 
The beneficiaries include domestic servants as 
well as those employed in workshops. A Con- 
servative amendment, indorsing the principle 
of the bill, but demanding further consideration 
to correct its many defects, was defeated. The 
bill passed its second reading in the House of 
Lords, December 11th, without division. 
* 
HE DURBAR.—King George and his party 
arrived on December 7th in Delhi, the 
capital of the old Mogul empire of India. 
They were welcomed by the British officers 
and 150 native princes, and were escorted 
from the railroad-station to the durbar camp, 
four miles away, by a gorgeous procession of 
British and Indian troops. On December 12th 
the King, wearing a crown made especially 
for the occasion, proclaimed himself Emperor 
of India, and, with the Queen, received the 
homage of the ruling princes. There was 
another procession that surpassed in mag- 
nificence the one in honor of his arrival. It 
was announced that the capital is to be trans- 
ferred from Caleutta to Delhi, and that a new 
city is to be built on the plain occupied by the 
durbar camp; and also thatthe King would 
give $1,600,000 to promote popular education 
in India. e 


ECENT DEATHS.—Charles S. Francis, 

former ambassador to Austria-Hungary, 
died December ist, aged 58 years. Heservedas 
minister to Greece before being sent to Austria. 
His father, the late John M. Francis, had 
occupied the same diplomatic posts before 
him. ——Rear-Admiral George F. F. Wilde, 





U. S. N., retired, died December 3d, me 66 
years. 
the first steel vessel of the navy to make a ernise | 
round the world. He saw service in Cuba and | 
the Philippines, and in China in 1898-9.—— 
Bartlett Tripp, minister to Austria-Hungary in 
1893-7, died December 8th, aged 69 years. He 
was born in Maine, but went to Dakota in 
1869. He was one of the founders of Yankton 
College, and was chairman of the commission 
that settled the Samoan question.—— Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, a distinguished British 
surgeon and naturalist, died December 11th, 
aged 94 years. Thomas Ball, an American 
sculptor, died December 12th, aged 92 years. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sap 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 

THEY COST so LITTLE, DO sO | 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 

Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and | 

other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 








itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin | meeey IN a 
and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should | Foy’ § Big Book * Fi 


make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. No others so pure, so sweet, so speedily effective, 
not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 
Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 


positively prevented by “3 in 
One”’ on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 

acid; free sample. 31IN1 OIL 
Co., 42 AIH B’way, New York. 














Stans. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small aibum, ail 
seale,all for ize. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo, 


S TAM P 100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-1113 















Tells how to start smal! and sand mg ws 
world's largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
@ great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
rices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
ailedé4c, F, FOY, Box 19, Des Moines, lowa 


CLASS PINS =: 


} For College, School, Society or Lodge 








¢ 
€ 2, PY Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 

pi Mashese illustrated with any three letters and fiyures 


‘o colors of enamel NO 9 
each: $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 10ceach: $1 doz. . 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 654, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Genuine Hand-Knit Auto Cap 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only for one 
new subscription and 30 cents extra. Price $1.25, post-peid. 
VHESE beautiful 
Caps are made 
of eider-down wool, 








and are genuine 
hand-knit. Sujt- 
able for_ladies Or 
misses. Furnished 
|}f in the following 


two-color combi- 
nations: white and 
red, white and navy 
blue, white and 
gray, gray and pink. When ordering be sure to 
state witich color combination is desired. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


SQUEAKS 


Stopped ; *3 in One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 























These guaranteed tires ; 
make your bicycle safe, as 
well as cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires| 


are SAFE. because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road | 
with a hold that prevents ing in Geotien. You may 
as fast as you like thr mud adele 

They are LONG LASTING Coane even after the rubber 
cups wear down, tread is still thicker than the average 
bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that we are able to | 
give an unquali; season's om ys with ea | 

y ing Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers | 

throughout the country or direct —- our factory prepaid in | 
the United States sont of price, $8.50 per pair. | 
Sizes 28x13, 28 x144, 286x154, 26x15. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 





| by 8 IN ONE OIL CO., 


hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free sample sent 
42AIH Broadway, NEW YORK 


eo}. “RANGER” BICYCLES 


} . imported roller chains, sprockets and 

» = tals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes —e 
= Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; | ighest grade 
equipment and many advanced oe} pos- 



















o otherwheels. Guarante yrs. 


sessed by 
FACTORY PRICES“. 


others ask for c heap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL": "2? 


proval ,/reight prepaid, ey in U. 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BU T a 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices — la egg new offer. 
A postal brings e Write it now. 
TIRES < Uoaster Drake =, arw heels, lamps, 

rts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices 
Rider Aueute everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.c50, CHICAGO 











For Universal Service 





The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual writer 
is multiplied by the printing press. 
In the same way the power of the 
individual telephone is multiplied 
by the Bell system. In both cases, 
increased usefulness comes from 
progress towards universal service. 


By means of the press the knowl- 
edge and thoughts of writers are 
spread throughout the land, main- 
taining among all the people the 
common language and the mutual 
‘understanding which makes for 
national co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone becomes 
connectable with every other tele- 


phone and each unit in the nation 
is given a personal membership in 
the most highly developed system 
of communication that the world 
has ever seen. 


The press prepares people for 
co-operation; the Bell telephone 
system enables them to really co- 
operate. The press educates peo- 
ple separately; the telephone enables 
them to act upon their mutual 
knowledge immediately and at 
any distance. 


By co-operation with telegraph 
and cable systems, universal service 
for communication is being made 
international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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Bs te A , yy 
frchithald Rutledge 
THOUSAND minds for you have thought, 
A thousand hearts more kindly grew; 
For you a thousand hands have wrought 
To make you wise and brave and true. 
Within your eyes there shines the light 
Of stars that long ago have set; 
As, deep within their happy night, 
Are splendid stars unrisen yet. 


For you the cloudy battle roared 
Along the plain of Marathon ; 

For you the Roman Eagles soared 
Against the thunder and thé sun. 

The fealties of every race, 
The noble deeds of every age 

Are yours to teach you knightly grace; 
Are your heroic heritage. 


O loyal friend with eyes so true, 
By gentle manhood treasure fast 
The trust of those who died for you 
Far in the dim and shadowy past. 
In their proud giving they were glad 
To brave the desert, dare the foam ; 
They willed to you the best they had 
To make your world a sweeter home. 


O friend, the latest and the best 
Of nature’s plan and man’s desire, 
You, too, must labor and not rest; 
Must pass perchance through flood and fire. 
Where honor leads, there boldly charge 
Into the fiercest of the fight; 
And your bright memory shall emerge 
To glorify some future night. 


* © 


“WHOSE FAITH FOLLOW.” 


T is now more than twenty years 

| since the. event, and good old 

Doctor Corbin is in heaven, but 
there are those still living who 
remember hearing, at a great na- 
tional gathering, his sermon from 
the text, ‘‘Whose Faith Follow.’’ 
It took a little time for the hearers 
to place the text, but of its appli- 
cation the doctor did not leave them 
long in doubt. The sermon was a 
strong appeal to a new generation 
to cling to the old faith. 

It was severely criticized; many 
found in it only a restatement of 
obsolete dogmas ; and the pastor of 
the large church in which the great 
gathering met is known to have said 
that after such a sermon he should 
need to fumigate his pulpit. Not 
so, however, did Doctor Corbin’s 
own congregation judge it. Know- 
ing the greatness of his heart and 
his pure zeal for righteousness, they 
disregarded its polemical bearing on 
current discussion, and went straight to its 
sound, fundamental meaning. They liked it and 
remembered it; they had it printed; and when 
the doctor died, and they placed a memorial 
tablet to him in the church, they followed the 
brief record of his years of service with its 
significant text: ‘‘Whose Faith Follow.’’ 

When these things were done Amy Bradford 
was a very little girl, but as she grew up, she 
often heard of them, for her father was a 
deacon in Doctor Corbin’s church, and all her 
early religious associations were with it. She 
knew and loved both Doctor Corbin and his 
wife; she knew that however old-fashioned 
the dear old doctor’s theology might be, his 
heart was as kind and true as that of the 
beloved disciple. 

She grew up and went to college. There, 
identifying herself with the best that she 
found, she took her part in the religious work 
of the institution. Midway of her college 
course, however, a change came. She studied 
philosophy, and grappled great questions—voli- 
tion and cognition, the reality of existence, the 
value of sense perception, the probable cause 
and reason for all things—until her head swam 





and her faith was as a little tiny cork, tossed | b 


on a great sea of doubt. 

On the Easter Sunday of her junior year 
she was unhappy enough. Why should any 
one celebrate Easter? Was the beautiful story 
true? Could such a thing be? Was there, 
after all, any real foundation for faith? 

She locked herself into her room, determined 
to think it out. She turned the pages of her 
Bible to find the story of the resurrection; but 
instead she found the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the marked verse of Doctor Corbin’s famous 
text, ‘‘Whose Faith Follow. ’’ 

Whose faith should she follow? Surely, it 
was the faith of the best people whom she had 
ever known; the faith that made them sweet 
and brave and strong; the faith that made 
them a help and a comfort to others; the faith 
of her own father and mother, of Doctor and 
Mrs. Corbin, and of the heroes who through 
the long generations had removed mountains 





and quenched the violence of fire, and out of 
weakness had brought strength. 

‘““O Lord,’’ she prayed, ‘‘I seem to have 
not much faith of my own; help me to follow 
that which made the others good. ’’ 

The prayer had an answer. She was to 
think out her own problems and fight her own 
battles, yet she was not to ignore the faith of 
those who had trodden the way before her, 
and had found the promise of that faith in 
righteousness and peace. 

When she rose from her knees and looked 
out upon the bright earth, radiant in its resur- 
rection dress, a new peace entered her heart. 
Already that had begun which was to continue 
in the years that followed; namely, the re- 
building of her own faith as she followed that 
of her best and most honored friends. The | 
church-bells began to ring, and she went forth 
with the others to share the beauty and joy of 
the day. She herself had found new life, and 
her heart echoed the pealing anthems, ‘‘He is | 
risen !’’ | 





* © 


PLEASURES OF A PRINCESS. 


HE home life of King James I of England | 

had much that was charming about it. In | 
his “Five Stuart Princesses’’ Robert 8. Rait | 
gives many pleasant glimpses of the upbringing 
of the little daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, | 
afterward Queen of Bohemia and ancestress of | 
the present royal house of Great Britain. The | 
child was but seven when her father was called | 


from his Scottish throne to that of England. Two 
days after the installation at Windsor, writes Mr. | 
Rait, the small Elizabeth watched a state dinner | 
from a recess in St. George’s Hall. “™ 


James took his daughter —> his arms and 
kissed her, jovially saying to Lord Southampton 
that his “little Bessy was not an ill-faured wench, 
and might outshine her mother one of these days.” 

As life at the court proved too hard for the | 
little lady, Lord and Lady Harington were a 
pointed to educate her in the seclusion of their | 
country-seat in Warwickshire. There the prin- | 
cess’s room looked over brilliant flower-beds 
across a green English lawn to an artificial river 
that disappeared into the woods. 

“Nothing took the princess’s fancy so much,” 
wrote one of her ladies, ‘‘as a little wilderness at 
the end of the —, on the banks of a large brook 
which formed in one place a large irregular basin 
or rather a small lake, in which there was an islan 
covered with underwood and flowering trees and 
plants, so well mixed and dis that for nine 
months inthe year they formed a continual —_ ” 

This “wilderness” the princess took for her 
own, and here in an aviary, the back and roof of 
which were formed of natural rock, she brought 
together birds of “every species and of every 
country.” In the wilderness and wood Lord Har- 
ington built “little wooden buildings in all the 
different orders of architecture,” and in these were 
placed “paintings of divers races, and stuffed skins 
of all sorts of animals, so that this was a kind of 
world in miniature. Adjoining the wood were 
some meadows, which were afterward added to 
what the princess called her ‘territories,’ and 
these she called ‘her fairy-farm,’ from their being 
stocked with the smallest kind of cattle from the 
islands of Jersey, Shetland and Man.” 

lizabeth’s studies were conducted_somewhat 
after modern kindergarten methods. The greater 
art, the instruction, that is, was impa in- 
ormally and without being obtrusively labeled 





“work.” For example, the learning of history and 
pogeraphy became a game in which picture cards 
iad to be shuffled and arranged correctly. “Ifa 





butterfly or a glowworm took her eve, some ac- 
count was given her of its nature and of the won- 
derful changes most of its kind gothrough.” The 
children loved to look at these insects through the 
newly discovered microscope, or at the stars 
through Lord Harington’s wonderful telescope. 
At other times the birds and the flowers were used 
to suggest moral lessons. 

Happy days were these for Elizabeth, days 
beginning early with visits to her “fairy-farm,” 
filled with an abundance of fresh air as the prin- 
cess on her “territories” tended her pets or 
adorned her grotto with moss and shells, and 
ending with music or dancing. 

Already she was playing queen. She had six 
companions for her court, and moreover, twice a 
week the children of the neighboring families were 
admitted to her “drawing-room.” Occasionall 
she had state functions, as when, in 1604, she pai 
a visit to oo where she was received b 
the mayor and alde 
sermon and adinner. Apparently the eight-year- 
old Elizabeth was a most gracious little queen. 


rmen and was treated to + 
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IRESON’S MISHAP. 


N extraordinary accident that happened to 
A an English farmer named Ireson while shep- 
herding in a lonely region in Yorkshire is 
recorded in the Wide World Magazine. He was 
on his way across a rough hillside, and sat down 
to rest on a huge boulder beside a stream, with 
his right leg hanging over the edge. He tells the 
adventure as follows: 


A few inches in front of me was another big 
rock, stuck up on _ end, and between these two 
rocks the stream filtered downward in a pretty 
little waterfall. As I sat, I reached out and lai 
= hand on the boulder in front of me. Suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, it spun round, a 
though it must have heen some forty ons in weight, 
and crashed up against the rock on which I was 
sitting. As it moved, it caught my leg below the 
knee, cutting the muscles, smashed my stron 
oot to pieces, and tore the leather legging. Bu 
for the fortunate circumstance that there was a 
slight depression in the rock on which I was 
seated, at_ the very place where my leg hung, the 
bone would undoubtedly have been smashed to 
smithereens. 

I tried to withdraw my leg, but it was as firmly 

pped between the two boulders as if in a vise. 
ere I was, a helpless prisoner, seven miles from 
home, in the loneliest _ of the fells, where I 
might remain in this rocky trap for days, and grad- 
ually starve to death. 

My rrty Bess, was with me, and as I 
looked at the faithful creature, I thought that if I 
could write a message, tie it round her neck, and 
send her home, she might fetch help. Eagerly I 
searched my pockets, only to find, however, that 
Ihad no pencil. Once again I went through my 
———s and found an envelope addressed to 
myself. | his, I thought, was better than nothing; 
any one discovering it would surely put two an 
two together, and come to the conclusion that I 
was in trouble somewhere. I tied the envelope 
round the dog’s neck, and then told her to “get 
away home.” The faithful animal was reluctant 
to leave me, and I finally had to stone her away 
with such small pebbles as I could reach. 

Twelve hours later, just as I was almost ex- 
hausted by pain and despair, I saw several figures 








appear on the sky-line of the hill in front of me, 





and a moment later, led by Bess, they came rush- 
ing down to me. It did not take my rescuers long 
to find out that they would need hammers, chisels 
and wedges if I was to be liberated, and several 
of them hurried off for tools. [t was midnight 
before they returned. Then, after three hours’ 
hard work, sufficient stone was chiseled off round 
the leg to permit its being drawn out, and I found 
myself a free man again, after hours of torture. 


CINDERELLA 





HAVE a kingdom quite my own 
Where all I wish for lies, 

To this wide world beside unknown, 
Unviewed by other eyes. 

So small a realm was never seen 
As to my crown belongs, 

For all my kingdom lies between 
The poker and the tongs. 


There bloom my meads with youth and health, 
My palace walls are high, 
My treasury holds countless wealth, 
My towers reach the sky. 
There ne’er was land so fair, I ween, 
So free from care and wrongs— 
For I am queen of all between 
The poker and the tongs. 


“A broad black hearth, a chimney wide, 
With crackling logs below, 

Bright dancing flames that race and hide, 
Two brazen dogs that glow, 

’Tis all,” an envious one may say, 
Who for such splendor longs 

As I alone may know, who sway 
The poker and the tongs. 


* ¢ 


TIMELY ADVICE. 


RS. Duddy so greatly disliked making pur- 
chases without the helpful advice of a 


The is doubled, but soon the cattle grow 
restless, apparently without reason, They have 
been lying closely together and chewing their 
cuds, but suddenly a part of the herd begins to 
move, and then the whole. The cattle rise clum- 
sily to their feet and begin “milling”’—that is 
moving round and round ina circle. The moment 
that the cowboys notice this restlessness, they 
—_ to shout and sing, and in most cases the 
cattle lie down again, for their fears are calmed 
by the sound of human voices. But if the milling 
is not checked and the cattle are not quieted, a 
stampede is likely to occur. 

There is no greater canes on the Western plains 

na stamapode of a herd. Cattlemen can stand 
the discomforts of thirst and hunger, cold and 
rain, dust-storms and other hardships, but a stam- 
e fills them with dread. The rush of a herd 
of frightened cattle has been described as more 
appalling than the most desperate cavalry charge. 
othing can withstand it; everything and every 
one goes down before it. Men are trampled to 
dea Many a cowboy, unable to ride it out, has 
been ground to pieces by thousands of sharp hoofs, 
as the herd, in the frenzy of wild, unreasoning 
terror, swept onward to its own destruction. 

According to the belief of old cattlemen, cattle 

udden ‘ow restless in wa; a 
suddenly gr tl in this because they 
are extremely susceptible to sudden changes in 
the atmosphere. Unlike the placid barn-yard cow, 
the free-roving steer of the great Western plains 
is a high-strung and nervous animal. A close 
watch must be kept on the herd after it is rounded 
up for the night. 
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DANCING OSTRICHES. 


HE so-called waltzing of the ostrich of South 
Africa consists of a rapid whirling move- 
ment, sometimes in one direction, sometimes 

in another, with the wings spread out and alter- 
nately elevated and depressed. According to the 
New York Sun, which describes the performance, 
itis fascinating to watch a large flock of the gigan- 
tic birds show their good spirits by this strenuous 
dancing. 

First one bird will dart forward and begin the 
circular movements; another will follow, and then 
another and another, until the entire flock is 
careening round in the mad whirl. Some will con- 
tinue until they drop exhausted or, apparently 
becoming giddy, stumble and fall. ; 

The dance is seen at its best only when a con- 
siderable number of birds are together. Although 
it is often performed by a few only, it is never so 
intense or prolonged as when the flock is large. 

Chicks only a month or two old engage in the 





friend that she seldom went shopping by 
herself. On one occasion, however, when setting 
out to buy a necktie for her husband, she could 
find no one to bear her company, and so had per- 
force to go alone. 


Of the many ties submitted for her consideration, 
her choice lay between two—one brown and the 
other blue. The salesgirl declined to commit her- 
self in favor of either, and poor Mrs. Duddy grew 
warm and weary in her struggle to reach a deci- 
sion. Under the stress of her need she — to 
a oe amiable-looking lady at the same 
counter. 

“Won’t you belp me out,” she asked, poston, 
“and tell me which one of these ties you like best?’ 

“The blue,” Ley answered the other 
lady. “It’s such a lovely shade.” 

“Yes, so it is,” a Mrs. Duddy, “but so is 
the brown. I can’t tell which color to take.” 

“Which color is the favorite of the one it is for?” 

“Well ly know. I think he likes both 
very well.” 

“Is he dark or light?” 

“Kind of light—with red hair.” 

“Then I should certainly take the blue; it goes 
so well with red hair.” 

“Yes; but so does brown—doesn’t it?” she ap- 
pealed to the salesgirl. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. ‘‘Both colors go 
well with red hair.” 

“If I were selecting, I should take the blue 
without any hesitation,’ declared the counselor. 
“It is such a rich hue.” 

“It is—but then, so is the brown, and that 
wouldn’t show every speck of dust so plain as the 
blue would. I think—I’ll—take the brown.” 

Mrs. Duddy walked out of the store with the 
brown tie in a well-satisfied frame of mind. “I 
always get suited so much better when I have 
some one to advise me,” she reflected, cheerfully, 
“than I do when I have to depend on myself.” 
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THE HEIGHT OF FRIVOLITY. 


‘s“¢7NOME of the folks in this here grange,’ ob- 
S served Jotham Peakes, dispassionately, 
“put me in mind of Henry Otway when he 
used to get rigged up to do any chores round the 
barn. He’d haul on a pair of blue drillin’ overalls 
and heavy boots, and then he’d clap on a tall beaver 
hat, and off he’d go lookin’ like Tookey, to do his 
barn work. He claimed a man ought to look like 
a gentleman, no matter where he was nor what he 
was a-doin’. 


“Him and me had words over it more’n once,” 
continued Jotham, reminiscently, ‘‘me a-holdin’ 
that a beaver hat was out of place, and not called 
for with overalls, and him contendin’ the opposite. 
I thought when the Lord called him that there 
was an end to that kind of goin’s on round here, 
but to-day I’ve seen different. 

“T’ve been down to that new barn the grange is 
buildin’ back of the grange hall,” Jotham went on, 
“and what do ye s’pose tf ay ve been and done?” 

Mr. Bayly, who was the listener, eyed Jotham 
hopefully, but offered no conjecture. 

“They've been and _ took that brass chand’lier 
that was in the hall before they put in the new 
one and they’ve hung it up over the middle of the 
barn floor. *Tain’t with the idea that it’s goin’ to 
be of any use,—first time they lit it the barn’d be 
sot afire,—but just to kinder dec’rate, so they told 
me. I argued some with ’em about it. 

“T told ’em,” went on Jotham, judicially, “that 
it reminded me of just one thing that looked as 
foolish as that, and that was puttin’ ruffles on a 
dish-rag.”’ 

*® «¢ 


STARS AND THE CATTLEMEN. 


TARS aid the cattlemen on the great Western 

S plains as much as the north star aids the mar- 

iner at sea, but to the cattlemen the stars are 

a warning rather than a guide. A keen watch is 

kept especially-on the seven stars in the Great 

Bear, and the five stars outlining the letter W in 
the constellation of Cassiopeia. 


When the cattle are rounded Ld for the night 
the foreman of the “‘cow-camp” tells the first guard 
to watch those stars, and report to him if there is 
any change in their appearance. When the air is 
heavy the stars seem nearer; but when, in conse- 
quence of a change in the temperature, the air 

ws thinner, the stars, although more sharply 

efined, seem farther away. 

If the night is heavy, few stars are seen; but as 
the barometer rises, first one and then another 
star comes into view. Then the cowboy on guard 
— the foreman and says, “Another star out, 
sir.’ 


~ The foreman tells him to double the guert. and 
adds, ‘“Wake me if the cows get to milling.” 





t, although ae are rather clumsy and 
sometimes stumble, part panty when they are 
reversing. As they grow older they learn to make 
several complete turns with great facility, al- 
though even adult birds sometimes stumble and 
break their legs in falling. 

This dance is no doubt instinctive. Ostrich 
chicks begin the whirl even when reared away 
from other ostriches, without the chance to see the 
performance. Like other instinctive actions, it is 
perfected by practise. 

The South Africans declare that this playful 
is of great practical value to the bird. 
The wild ostrich can protest itself eee lions 

ight. When chased b' 


from side to side that no beast is likely to have 
time to set himself for a spring in one direction 
before the bird is off in another. 

Ostriches when pursued have been seen to stop 
at full s , turn as if pivoted, and flee again in 
almost the oppemte direction. Probably no other 
animal ean do this. 

South Africans believe that the instinctive waltz- 
ing movement of the ostrich is useful to perfect 
the bird in the sudden twisting and turning that is 
so useful in eluding its natural enemies,the larger 
carnivora. 
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BLACK ROBBERS OF CAIRO. 


HERE are some daring thieves among the 

feathered creation; but the most shameless 

offenders of all, says a writer in the Pall 
Mali Gazette, are to be found in Egypt. The system 
of highway robbery that they have perfected is 
almost incredibly impudent. 


Out at Gezira, where all Cairo has its rendezvous 
at the Sporting Club every afternoon in and out of 
season, there are large colonies of kites and crows. 
No sooner are the tea-tables laid out than the 
kites, that have been perched on the adjacent 
trees, start circling round and round. ith a 
sudden dive, one of these hawklike birds will 
swoop down on the table that he has selected and 
pick off the bread and butter and cake. 

Newcomers in Egypt are always very much dis- 
concerted by these raids. It matters not how 
many people are seated round the tables, for the 
kite is no respecter of persons. On one crowded 
afternoon last season, when the German crown 

rincess was taking tea, I remember seeing in 

he space of a few minutes no fewer than eight 
tables swept of their eatables by as many kites. 

These monster birds add to the terror which 
they strike to the heart of the newcomer by the 
fact that their flight is so sudden and that the 
theft is committed without stopping. They de- 
scribe a curve, the lowest point of which is the 

late of bread and butter or cake, and so accurate 

s their descent that rarely do they leave or drop 
anything. 

n amusing circumstance in this otherwise 
annoying operation is furnished by the crows, 
which invariably act as scouts for the kites. They 
are always to be seen hopping about the grass just 
before one of these predatory flights. 

en the coup has been gop | made, the 
crows evince their pleasure by ear-splitting caws 
and proceed to follow the plunderer at a respectfu 
distance, possibly in order to express their un- 
bounded admiration, and perhaps in the vain — 
of obtaining a few crumbs. On the golf course the 
kites are a source of endless trouble to the players, 
—and incidentally a source of great profit to the 
olf-ball venders,—for it is no unusual thing for a 
ball to be whiffed off the green just as the player 
is making ready to put. 


* ¢ 


EASILY RESTRAINED. 


'WO men who really did not want to fight, but 
who had got the idea that it would be dis- 
graceful not to do so, fell to blows. Friends 

rushed in, says Everybody's Magazine, and held 
each contestant firmly. 

Warrior Number One, seeing the extremel 
violent efforts of Warrior Number Two to brea 
away, cried out: 

- of you men hold Swanson! One man 
can hold me!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cu-rat-e, de-bat-ed, th-read-ing, sh-all-ow, 
s-light-ing. 

2. 1. T, at, tar, star, rates, grates, targets, 

eatest. 11. N, in, sin, sing, rings, spring, rasp- 
ng, aspiring. 

3. De-liver, de-duct, de-fine, de-claim, de-vote, 
de-scant, de-tail, de-scent, de-port, de-feat, de- 
bark, de-grade, de-position, de-coy, de-canter, 
de-sign, de-ride, de-tract, de-mean, de-file, de-cry. 
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THE LITTLE SONG. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


Sometimes when | go to bed, and no one is 
about, 

There’s a little tune in the back of my head, 

And | cannot get it out. 


It hums around with a funny sound, like tum- 
ti-toodle-ti. 

And yet | never can sing that tune, 

However much | try. 


| almost get it— then it’s gone, in a tantalizing 
way. 

If ever | catch that little song, 

V’ll sing it the livelong day! 
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THE STORY OF BROM DUTCH. 
BY KATHARINE PYLE. 


T was Christmas day when Brom Dutch first came to 
[ine house. We had all just sat down to our Christmas 

dinner when there was a ring at the bell. It was a very 
gentle, short ring, and for that reason we all noticed it. 

Mary, the maid, went to the door and opened it, but 
although she looked all about, she could see no one. She 
had hardly closed the door, however, when there was another 
ring, a little longer and louder. 

This time Aunt Emily turned to the littlest girl of the 
family. ‘‘Polly, you had better go and see whether you can 
see any one,’’ she said. ‘‘You have 
such sharp eyes.’’ 

Polly slipped down from her chair 
and ran to the door. 

At first, when she looked about, she 
could not see any one any more than 
Mary could. Then her eyes fell on the 
step, and she gave a cry of surprise. 
There, leaning against the side of the 
door, was the funniest little figure she 
had ever seen. It was a little man not 
more than six inches high. He hada 
brown face and round eyes. His coat 
_. was green and his breeches red. He 
*:.= had sabots on his feet and a sack on his 

back, and he looked just exactly as you 
see him in this picture. At first Polly was almost afraid to 
touch him, it seemed so strange to see him. standing there. 
Then she picked him up and ran back with him into the 
dining-room. 

The moment Aunt Emily saw him she cried out, ‘‘Why, if 
it isn’t little Brom Dutch himself!’’ But she would not tell 
the children how she knew his name or where she had met 
him before. 

She set him on the table, and took the sack from his back 
and opened it, for she said she knew he had brought something 
for the children. He liked children, and was 
always giving them presents. 

The first thing she found in the sack was a 
card, on which was printed in tiny letters: 

Merry Christmas to All! 

Besides that, there were in the sack seven 
presents, one for each child at the table. For 
‘® every boy there was a tiny knife (no bigger 

, than this picture) with a blade that would 
really cut. For every little girl there was a tiny purse, and in 
it a tiny piece of Dutch money, which Aunt Emily said was a 
luck piece. 

That is the way Brom Duteh came to the family, bringing 
joy and all the pleasant, unexpected things that children love. 
After that he stayed on. He had his own little chair up on 
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WHAT DO YOU DO WITH 
YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE? 
BY EDITH PERRY BODWELL. 


What do you do with your Christmas tree? 
Do you put it out on the balcony, 

That people who pass may happier be 

To look at its pretty greenery? 


What do you do with your Christmas tree? 

Four little girls at afternoon tea 

Stripped its branches, for cushions, with 
glee, 

And found how sweet its scent could be! 


What do you do with your Christmas tree? 

Do you deck it with food for the chick- 
adeedee, 

That all his mates at a banquet free 

May hold a snowy revelry? 
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the corner of the book-shelves, and only at times were the 


children allowed to play with him. And for this reason they | “Oh! Oh! Is itso?, Truly now, | did not know! 


looked forward to his visits with greater pleasure. 

Aunt Emily told them long stories about what Brom 
Dutch used to do and say. These stories, she said, might 
or might not be true, but the children liked them better 


than fairy-tales, and they felt as if the little brown man | 
must really be alive, even if he never would move or speak to | 


them. 
But as spring came, and everything was stirring with life, 
it seemed as if Brom Dutch grew restless. He was often 


missing from his chair, and the children would find him in | 





HE SEEMED TO BE HAVING A TEA-PARTY 


the strangest places. Oftenest it was out in the garden, hiding 
among the flowers. Once when Polly was out in the wood 
that was back of the house, she looked up and saw him peeping 
out at her from a hollow in a tree. Once she found him seated 
under a fern at her favorite picnic place, with a whole set of 
little dishes on a stone before him. . There were berries 
on the little plates and water in the teapot, and he seemed to 
be having a tea-party all by himself. 

After that Aunt Emily said that when they went on picnics 
they really ought to take Brom Dutch; he seemed so fond 
of picnics. Sothey did. One time, when they had taken him 
out with them, they forgot him, and came home without him. 
It rained hard that night, and Polly was very much troubled 


Emily said she was sure he was safe. The next day they 
went to look for him, and where do you think they found 
him? He was sitting under the shelter of a rock, and 
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ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


LITTLE BOY’S LESSON. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


“Mother, the hen is cackling. What is it she 
would say?” 

“She says, ‘Cluck! Cluck! | humbly beg 

To tell you all I’ve laid an egg 

For Little Boy to-day!’” 

“Oh! Oh! Is it so? Truly now, | did not know! 

But in return what shall | give?” 

“Be kind, be kind, to all that live!” 


‘Mother, the cow is lowing. What is it she 
would say?” 

**Milk and cream and butter and cheese, 

Good people, | have brought you these 

For Little Boy to-day.’” 

“Oh! Oh! Isitso? Truly now, | did not know! 

But in return what shall | give?” 

“Be kind, be kind, to all that live.” 


**Mother, the sheep is bleating. What is it she 
would say?” 

“She says, ‘I’ll give my fleecy wool 

To make warm clothes for play and school 

For Little Boy to-day.’”’ 


But in return what shall | give?” 
“Be kind, be kind, to all that live.” 


was eee 


holding a big pink toadstool over him just as if it were an 
umbrella. 

But perhaps the best of all‘Brom Dutch’s tricks was the 
one he played the next Christmas. It certainly surprised 
them more than any of his jokes. 

The family had met at a city house that year to have their 
Christmas dinner. It seemed that Aunt Emily had forgotten 
to bring Brom Dutch with her, and Polly was very much 
disappointed. Aunt Emily said perhaps it was not best for 
him to try the long journey. 

However, they were hardly seated at the table before there 
was a ring at the door-bell. And when they opened the door, 
who do you think was there? Little Brom Dutch himself. 
He was seated in a little cart harnessed to a little gray 
donkey. He held the reins in his hands, as if he had just 
driven up. On his back was a little jug, full of the most 





HE WAS SEATED IN A LITTLE CART 


delicious grape juice, and hung about his waist, on a 
leather strap, were seven little mugs, one for each of the 


| children. 
at the thought of Brom Dutch out in all that rain; but Aunt 
| forward to next year, and wondering whether Brom Dutch 





That was last Christmas. Now the children are looking 


will bring them any presents again, and if so, what they 
will be. Something very nice and cunning, they are sure. 
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CROUP. 


HERE are several affections 
that are commonly called 
croup, some of which are of 
comparatively slight moment, 
whereas others are more serious 
in character. Any affection of 
the larynx, indeed, occurring 
' .in childhood and accompanied 
by a peculiar cough, which once heard can always 
be recognized, but which is hard to describe, 
is called croup. The most common kind is a 
simple catarrhal inflammation of the larynx. 
This in adults is called laryngitis, and is not 
usually serious—at least, it seldom causes any 
difficulty in breathing. 

The child’s vocal cords, however, readily be- 
come swollen and obstruct the breathing, and 
there is likely to be more or less nervous spasm 
to interfere still further with the passage of air. 
The trouble usually begins as a simple cold in the 
head, and then, extending down into the throat, 
causes hoarseness, slight sore throat and a hoarse 
cough. The trouble is usually worse at night, the 
child hasa more or less constant hoarse or ringing 
cough, and in some cases there is spasmodic diffi- 
culty in breathing. The breath is short, and has 
a wheezing inspiration that alternates with the 
cough. The child is frightened, sits up in bed, 
and sometimes has an attack of convulsions. 

There may be two or three of these croupy 
attacks in the night, or one may occur each night 
for several nights in i They seld or 
never occur in the daytime, but the child is hoarse, 
and coughs more or less. The attacks are not 
often dangerous, but they have a most alarming 
appearance, and frighten the mother or nurse as 
much as they do the child. The mother must not 

- betray this alarm to the small patient, for that 
will only tend to increase his panic and to make 
the spasm of the larynx more severe. 

The room should be quiet, and not too brightly 
lighted. The child should have cloths wrung out 
of water as hot as he can bear applied to his neck, 
and may be made to breathe the steam from a 
pitcher of hot water into which has been put a 
teaspoonful of compound tincture of benzoin. In 
mild cases that in itself may suffice to quiet the 
attack ; in any case it may be resorted to until the 
doctor comes. In severe cases sedative drugs 
may be required, which of course should be given 
only by direction of the physician. When croup 
occurs frequently the child may need tonics and a 
course of hygienic treatment designed to correct 
its tendency to “catch cold.” 
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‘““MA’AM” AKERMAN. 
OLD out your hand!” was an all too frequent 
injunction to the culprit school children of 
a hundred years ago. But in one seminary of that 
period—a dame-school for little children, supposed 
to be yet too tender for the ferule—the injunction 
was modified to “Hold up your nose!”’ 

The nose reluctantly held up was neither pinched 
nor pulled nor “‘snapped” with a thimbled finger,— 
not uncommon punishments in those days,—but 
instead had a leather cot tied over it, which gave 
the shamed and unhappy little sinner the appear- 
ance of a masker at a carnival. The other pupils 
were allowed a few minutes of unreproved hilarity 
at the victim’s expense. 

*“Ma’am” Akerman, who invented and admin- 
istered this form of discipline, kept school in old 
Newburyport, in the big, sunny west room of an 
old-fashioned house. One of her old “boys,” in his 
later years, recorded his remembrance of this 
awe-inspiring dame: 

“A great institution was Ma’am Akerman, 
weighing nearly three hundred pounds, and never 
stirring from her huge armchair in the corner, 
from the beginning to the close of the session. 
Her deficiency in locomotive powers she supplied 
by a long stick, or rather pole, with which she 
could poke or thwack every pupil in the room— 
except when some clever little rascal had got at 
it on the sly and whittled off a few feet with a 
jack-knife. 

“The branches taught were the A B C’s, patch- 
work, sampler-making and elocution, in which 
last Ma’am Akerman imagined herself'to be the 
embodiment of all excellence. The piece always 
selected for the beginner was The Dying Christian 
to His Soul: 


‘Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame!’ 


“Tn this exercise she put them through the man- 
ual of gesticulation like a regular drill-sergeant. 





The recruit was made to toe the mark, put his 
hand to his forehead in a military salute as a pre- 
liminary obeisance, and then fire away. Here he 
was instructed to extend his hand—here to place 
it on his heart—at one passage to raise his eyes to 
the ceiling—at another to close them in awed 
solemnity.” 

Ma’am Akerman lived to a ripe old age, but 
none of her pupils took their place among the 
famous orators of their country. It was a disap- 
pointment, compensated in part by the fact that 
she had never to acknowledge a superior instructor 
in her beloved art. 
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“YOU TAKES YOUR CHOICE.” 
ONDON, it appears from an amusing chapter in 
Prof. Charles Forster Smith’s recent book, 
“Reminiscences and Sketches,” is not agreed on 
the way to pronounce “Cheyne” Row, the street of 
Carlylean associations. The policeman at Trafal- 
gar Square, when asked for a “bus” to Cheyne 
(Shayne) Row, was at a loss for a moment, but 
when Professor Smith mentioned, “ Carlyle’s 
house,” the policeman said: 


“Oh ze mean Chine Row!” 

An w, the put the prof m the 
right A? The rest ~y 4 seemed to be cmpice He 
aoe a onty to ask to be set down at the nearest 
point to Chine Row. But the conductor was puz- 
zied et he said he was seeking Carlyle’s house. 

“O) i-ne Row,” he said, indulgently. 

“He my me peg at the right Place,’ ie continue ~~ 

Professor Smith’s own words, ‘ was soon at 


goal. It_ was al afternoon but am 
seen | is about th hyp name, and I had still 


other experiences ewith that. 
“Cheyne Row opens into Cheyne Walk, and 
happily, j just as I ope the latter street, a post- 
man whom ed ut the house w | 
George Eliot died. te pointes, it out ALS ses that 1 
went on to tell me of other historic hou hat 1] 5 
the sometime abode of D 
Gabriel Rossetti ag 16), and the house wee 


tman’s brain was a veritable 
storehouse of information about Chelsea antiqui- 
ties and historic associations, and he was as ready 
to tell it all_as the Ancient Mariner. He was 
Bat mo that I had just come from Carlyle’s house, 

ut most kindly corrected my pronunciation of the 


et name. 

“> We call it Cha Row, sir.’ 

“TI was not yet through with Cheyne Row. At 
the dinner-table I was telling my experience with 
the policeman, the bus man and the postman, and 
asked, ‘How do you call it, Mr. Hamilton?’ He 
was a retired Indian civil service official, whom we 
all found moss i eable and well informed 

“*Why, I should say Chane Row,’ he replied. 

“The maid, who was waiting at table, was evi- 
dently disturbed and uneasy, which was all ex- 
plained when she Knocked at my door after dinner. 








tl 


“ «Tf you please, sir, Mr. Hamilton doesn’t know; the 
Cheene 


pe’ as Dack from India. We call it 
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GETTING RID OF A STORE. 


NE reason why ‘‘Uncle” George Latham was 

so hearty and happy at seventy-seven years of 
age was that he never let himself worry. He did 
the best he could, and took things as they came; 
and as usually happens with persons of this kind, 
things came fortunately oftener than not. 


meg made a comfortable fortune, he had with- 
ost wholly — business—almost, but 

ot quite. He still owned and ran the old general 
store in the little town where he was born, partly 
for the sentimental reason that the 
where he got his start. 
reason that the cane 

His wife, “Aunt” Martha, tried for years rs to a, 
him to close the store. He was old enough, ones 
to quit and take things easy. Uncle G 
Sony bog dR was, but he could not pa A up bis 


go. 
It happened last fall that Uncle Geor, 

Aunt Martha went down to Indianapolis an oper 

a week or two there at a big hotel. One nigh’ 

the clock was striking twelve, Uncle George was 
wakened from sleep by a call to the long-distance 
we — His son Horace was at the other end 
0! ne. 

“Is that you, father?” he galled. “ yt 
—- sorry to disturb you, but the ol B2..- 
gummed do down to-night. . It all went, stock and all. 

th) 

Well, ¥ well, Hod, that’s too bad, ain’t it?” said 
Unele George. ‘You attend to things till I come 
back next week, will you?” 

— F git coming back before that, aren’t 
— u quite understand? Your loss is 
wenty-five Xhougand dollars. Aren’t you coming 
up on the next train?” 

know what the loss is, Hod. But you say it’s 
= one. Why should I come up? You can attend 
insurance, can’t you? You’re thirty-five 

pd. old!” 

Uncle George off and went back to bed. 
Aunt Martha was awake, < Loe and wanted 
to know what the messa; about. 

“Just a word from Hod,” ter husband said. “I 
have got rid of the store at last. 

In less than two minutes there was unmista- 
kable evidence that Uncle George was asleep. 


* ¢ 


AN ATTACK IN FLANK. 


UNTING in the Indian jungle has always the 
possibility of unexpected excitement. There 
are so many kinds of beasts there besides the one 
you are after. This bit of adventure, which hap- 
pened a number of years ago, not many miles from 
Benares, is related by a correspondent of the Shef- 
field Telegraph; and it is characteristic of the 
region in which it occurred. 


The day after we arrived my chum, a fine up- 
standing son of the Emerald sle, six feet three 
inches, asked me to help him to stalk a deer, of 
which there was a good number about three miles 
from the fort. Needless to say, I jumped at the 
pro al, as my gun, aoe. arrel muzzle- 

er, I prepared to ees an him. He had a 
splendid id repeating rif e, Which his sees had 
presented to him ~ he left Engiond 

After crossing the river we ked for two or 
three miles, and on nearing a small belt of scrub 
or jungle, we saw what we thought was a deer 
enter, so Dan skirted round to the far side, and I 
advanced to where we liad seen our uarry enter. 


Just where we thought he had oo - there was 
a large tree — so I too sition 
close to its trunk. 1 waiting for a vi — while 
to enable Dan to .. to the far side as just 





going to climb up to see if I could see Pie when I 
heard a rustle, —_ ~ ay AF I saw a sight that 
nearly froze may Ween t tawny beast was 
just preparing sprin ng py on me, so without a 
moment’s hesitation let drive at him. But it 
takes more than duck shot to stop a panther, and 
“- T t cry of rage he sprang at me. 

, however, broken his shoulder with my 
on so his aim was not quite true. He caugh ght 
me just below the shoulder and tore a stri 
flesh right down my arm. “Gathering himsel = 





gether, he was preparing to spring again; but my 


shot had alarmed m: chum, and running up, he 
shouted, “Lie down, Yack!" and as coolly as if 
be bomn bg "fring ata target, placed a bullet through | me 

8 

After stopping | the flow of.blood and dressin 
my arm, Dan took his kn yi de pd 
beast, and now, after a nee of nearly 
years, I am writing this Attic ‘with my feet 
on its skin. I was soon all Might st afew days 
in tm gy ,—and now the only thing to to remind me 

that day is a great red scar right down my arm. 


A CAT OF HUMOR. 


HE little comedy took place in an inn at Culm- 

stock. It was the quietest and cleanest and 
perhaps the barest inn I had ever chanced upon, 
says Mr. Tickner Edwardes in “Lift-Luck on 
Southern Roads.” I had the parlor all to myself, 
and sat for a long while munching at the plain 
deal table, wrapped about with a silence that was 
a positive, tangible thing. Of a sudden I stopped 
eating, beset with a curious idea that something 
was about to happen. 


And it did. A faint tapping séunded in the long 
e outside. It grew louder, and | ae a 
fam fanky ow en w exuised = the open 
door, obviously in search of crum 

Ms. kept perfectly still. The hen wont about with 
r head askew, narrowly inspecting the place. 
Bhe seemed cautious to an —ee taking each 
step with a painful wariness, and making no ad- 
vance without each time a y reconnoiter- 
ing every corner of the room er footsteps on 
the hardwood floor were as acute as the og Fe of 

a hammer in the pervading silence. She could 


moment saw her anxiety redoubled. t was 
she so = rately I thought to myself. 
And th caught si as the other personage in 
the little « dumb-show 

On the wipsow- been. slumbering in the sun- 
| ay lay é frowzy ta’ pycat, who now, as I for 

he first time observed her, opened one eye—a 
=, vixenish green eye—an turned it on the 
hen. The reason for the hen’s cautious demeanor 
was at once apparent, and as speedily justified. 

It is a moot point 1-4 any sense of humor 
has been vouchsafed to the lower creation; but 
the old cat at Culmstock possessed this se sense if 
ever four-footed creature 

She rolled to her feet, and made as if she would 

spring. There was no *harm in the act. She had 
evidently not “the slightest wish to hurt the hen. 

It was merely a feline joke. She did not even 
leave her snug perch; and for all I know, the 
thing may have been ‘done entirel if LS —_ 
entertainment. She may have wished 
what a comical figure a hen cuts when she i is made 
to run on a surface unsuited for clawed feet. And 
this hen, for all her instant and frantic efforts, 
made as little progress on the hard, polished boards 

a@ man on a treadmill, till, givi t up at last, 

one took wing and See Ly. ing out into 
the yard, communicating alarm all her 
fellows t there, so that the: & .§ village rang with 
r 
Thereupon the | cat settled down in, with 
le upon her face, and smirked 








z 


a fat, contented smi 
herself to slee ep. 


® ¢ 


PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 


ERHAPS those who have done the most toward 

effacing the differences between North and 
South are the men who actually participated in 
the war. Most of the books of recollections writ- 
ten by soldierssuch.as C. W. Bardeen’s “A Little 
Fifer’s War Diary’—are so sweet-tempered and 
free from animosity that they make charming 
reading. The extract from the diary given below 
bears the date, December, 1862, and was written 
by the boy soldier from Massachusetts on the way 
to Fredericksburg; the comment that follows was 
written recently. 


“We came within 2 miles of Dumfries and 
mopped at zhemnas Lamb’s over night. Was much 
pleased with the Family si — more at home than 
ever before since leavin whee 

This was an unparalleled iomtenes in my army 
Slat so I have always remembered it in the years 
sir 

Once, on the train to New York, I heard a boy 
in the opposite seat ask the conductor how to get 
toa onnere in lower Broadway. The con- 
ductor not manifest much interest in directing 
him, so a went over beside him 

the course of explaining what he wanted to 
find he told me that - was a schoolboy from Vir- 
nd had spent Ay ny working in a 


e in Syracu dng to breakfast 
with me and called . both i 
“Oh, { have money,” he sa “rl 
” ‘and he showed a cumdellie Pen Sut the 
reakfast had cost more than he would have 
ordered, and I insisted on paying and going down 
Broadway with him. 
“You’ve been mighty good to me, sir,” he said, 
as I left him. 
“Some of you ve faking of Th have hey jnighty good 





to me,” I said 

I am always glad to have a ry ye — ny 

You Virginians are pleasant <9 to meet.” 
“Well,” the boy tl strai we, roudly, 

“I think we’ré a pret ont 


ty denent 
there are some mean irginians, but you don’t 


meet them often.” 
And thatis true. Ihave fallen in with a number 
of Virginia men and women since the war, and 


always with gratification. 
* & 


“MARSE” EARLE’S CLEVERNESS. 


HERE was once a prosecuting attorney in the 

South who, according to Case and Comment, 
was so uniformly successful with his cases that he 
not only became the terror of evil-doers, but an 
object of admiration to every one, and especially 
to the negroes of the city in which he lived. 

When he left public office, he was at once sought 
- b —s ¢ a with crime. Much to his 

nh, it two cases that he defended re- 
sulted 4 the eavlesion of his clients. 

An old negro who had watched his prosecutions 
in admiring eaten and looked on with equal 
wonder now that he conducted the defense, ac- 
costed him just after his second defeat. 

“Marse Earle,” he said, in prams tones, “you 
sho is a wonder! No matter which side you’s on, 
they goes to the pea jes’ the same.’ 


® 


MISANTHROPY — OR CAUTION ? 


HAT could be more refreshing to a jaded 

sense of humor than this story, which the 
Daily Mail tells of the greatest buttonholer in 
London? 


On his return from a winter holiday, this gentle- 
man was tellin, ng. his acquaintances at his club in 
Pall Mall that he had been occupying a house “4 
Davos, not far from Mr. Labouchere, who, 
ed, was in a very melancholy sta 
“T am truly sorry for that,” sa’ 
ers. “What is the matter with him 


- ‘of his hear-. 








“Well,” replied the bore, “I nl out walking 


not muffie them, try as she would, ahhoae over? |i it 
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one day, when I saw Labouchere coming down the 

aging ward me. The moment he sight of 
he darted into a fir wood which was close by, 

ae ee Oh, very 


* @ 


ACCOMMODATING THE NEIGHBORS. 


NCLE Jabez and Aunt Becky Pilcher, an easy- 
going old couple, lived next door to Mrs. Per- 
kins, a worthy soul, although a trifle lax in small 
matters. Borrowing from each other was a daily 
custom of the two women, all borrowed articles 
being. carefully returned—if convenience per- 
mitted. 


One eveni Uncle Jabez asked for his éoty 
pees, Se 5 cerville Herald, which, —— 

— r, it was his habit to postpone read. 
 day’s chores were done, ae he could 


set tle down to boned e.see,” ponde one 
“Hem! ed Aunt Becky, 
“what did 


become 0 iat paper? Oh, yes, Tree. 

ollee’. I lent it to ) 5 erkins this afternoon. 
I'll run and get it.” 

She returned soon, pease ¢ a pepet—ank, how- 

ore, — Herald—and a messa m Mrs. Per- 


Susan i would you just as lives have . 
Times? Here 


Is got evenin, *tis. She says 
ve nearly t by same readin’ in as the Herald 
= narrower, and don’t fit her but’ry eahelt 
as good, and i if you’d just as lives —” 
Uncle Jabez looked a little ye gd at the 
Times. “Couldn’ read_ the first,” he 
po mmes By mildly, al let her put it on her shelf 


Aunt Becky looked uncomfortable. ‘‘Well—I 
gues ou could,” she hesitated, “only Susan got 
e shelf now, with things settin’ on it, and 
it'd be some trouble to take ’em off. Besides, she’s 
seal! it pretty deep, and the scallops cut into 
some 0! readin’ a good deal — 


of the 
“Oh, well,” conel Uncle Jabez, resignedly, 
“ney’ mind, then e the 1 reckon 
they ki ought to Sommodate one another when 


THE WAY OF ART. 


ALCOLM’S father and mother were artists, 
and the boy had an inborn love of beautiful 
things. ‘He liked pictures, but there were many 
times when it seemed to him that the names given 
them by the painters had nothing to do with the 
subjects. 


One day he looked with gt interest I 2 pic- 
ture painted by a family friend, to wh tudio 
he had been taken. It represented a young girl 
seated on a fallen tree trunk, while a young man 
eee at a little distance, a sullen expression on 

his handsome ~y his back half-turned to the 


arty Rit ein the | Lute, ’” read none slowly. 


“Mother, isn’t that a fin e-sounding n me 
That night he took his pencil and drew industri- 
ously until half past six, which was bedtime. 
“T have made a ee oy said to his mother, 
“and I’d like you to write the name underneath it, 
proese, so I can put it a surprise at father’s 


The picture showed a dog and cat, ss 
uncertain as to outline and distorted as to pro- 
porsion, but a, nevertheless, seated 

fore an open 

ao name shail I write, Malcolm?” asked his 


mothe 
ae should like you to write, ‘The Trumpet calls 
to Arms,’”’ said Malcolm. 


* © 


DANGEROUS HEAT. 


HE great Chicago fire is recalled by Mr. F. F. 

Cook in “Bygone Days in Chicago,” and he 
tells this amusing story of Isaac Spear, a well- 
known watchmaker in the early days. Mr. Spear 
was very short, and so abnormally bandy-legged 
as to attract instant attention. 


He was in the forefront of the ane, watching 
the fire, and at one time became absorbed in 
the apoctacie that he stood ata point of imminent 
cones. like one transfixed. 

A kind! i, 2 alarmed at the situation, 
rushed tly — and ta tapping him on the 
shoulder, shouted above the din 

= one mister, if you don’t come away you'll 


outhe caution not having the desired effect, the 
—— quane to the rescue a second time. 
mee more he gave anxious warning, and still 
Isaac paid no 
On returning to a place of safety, the boy, to his 
horror, rved the little man’s peculiar deform- 
ity. Screening his face with his arms, he charged 
again into the ———- heat, and while literally 
the watchmaker to a place of safety, 
= in his ear: 


“You must come away! You’re warping!” 


*¢ ¢ 


GENERAL INVITATION. 


NE morning Miss Lucy Halcomb, the most 
fastidious housekeeper in Bushby, who was 
reported to have washed an unfortunate grand- 
nephew into a decline, opened her front door, 
having heard strange noises on the piazza. 
There stood a tramp, his shoes caked with mud, 
which he was scrapin Poff with a knife and kicking 
off A dk alternate applications of his heels on her 


“what are you doing?” demanded Miss Lucy, 


indi pes: 
ing!” echoed :y emp. “I was starting 
— to the kitchen ed at g lady I saw 
hand me a bite 


coe out Rie 9 clothes it ~~ 
en bre: {t r) = =; — a 
ve good & fe. WY - oa abou 0 OL 

to the next appear when I yd ha mat with the 
levitation, ‘Please use ’ right on it, so I 
stepped up here. In about | my minutes more I’ll 
loo well enou h so igen go round to the kitchen.” 

“Well!” Miss L “Wi ’ and then she 
closed the "door, being unable to think of any 
appropriate remarks. 


¢ ¢ 


A MERE PASTIME. 


INCE people differ on every subject under the 
sun, they naturally differ on the subject of 
work. Certainly not many would agree with the 
idea of work held by the woman of whom Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine tells: 
A weather-beaten woman, somewhat over six 


feet tall, with ——— pro Peomug a broad 
appea at a back door + yoming and asked 


. ay her name was 

Lizzie, and explained that been ill with 
open fever, And was ¢ qiavaibeting 

Where did you. come from, Lizzie’ >” the woman 

of the house inquired. ‘Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been workin’ +,- on Howell’s ranch,” 








replied Lizzie, “diggi in’ post-holes while I was 
gittin’ my strength , 
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New and Renewal Subscriptions for 


The Youth’s Companion $1.75 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


@ We wish we might thank personally every one of the thousands of 
Companion readers who have renewed their subscriptions since we 
wrote them a few weeks ago about the advance in price. We doubt if 
a publisher ever received a more pleasing response to an announcement 
than that which came to us in reply to that letter. 


@ We are now receiving many requests, from our friends and subscribers 
who are working to secure new subscriptions and to complete lists of new 
subscriptions, asking us to extend the expiration date of the present price, 
$1.75, a few weeks beyond January 1, 1912, as this date comes just at the 
middle of the subscription season. If we grant the request to any we 
must, in justice, grant it to all. 


@ Wishing to show every possible consideration to our subscribers and 
workers, and to meet in a spirit of fairness and co-operation their very 
general desire, we have decided to extend the date on which the advance 
in price to $2.00 will take effect from January 1 to March 30, 1912, thus 
giving to all subscribers, both those renewing their subscriptions and 
new subscribers, the benefit of the old price, $1.75, and the advantages 
named in our Premium and other Offers, until March 30, 1912. 


@ We trust this action may meet the approval of all and bring just the 
help and benefit desired. 


-PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 




















OP EAOPEBORAR OR SA OPEB ORB ORRBO UO RSIOLD 


© 1847 Rogers Bros. 9-Piece Table Set 





seane acai ain ceca aD 
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Our Leader Given for TWO 
This Set indoles 

best selling ot of table New : 

meee pw geet Pc Subscriptions 

“30 9 geal This 9-Piece Set 
6 Ten feaow of Rogers Bros. 1847 
1 Sane Shell Silver, .value $4.00, 
1 Butter Knife will be given to any 


1 Cold Meat Fork 


We will supply these 
in the beautiful Vintage 
Pattern as illustrated, or 
in the Rose of Sharon 


Pattern shown on page 


566 in The Companion 


Companion subscriber 
who before March 
30th sends us two 
new subscriptions for 


The Youth's Com- 
panion at $1.75 each. 


























of October 19, 1911. We will pay the 
State Pattern desired postage on the 
when ordering — silver 
The extension of the time limit x. The above Offer 
seed athe oll pce $175; 4p [ata Tay" 
received at old price, $1./5, up to lor t 5 
Nich 2.1512 corkwoieCten | Zecemmendation from ass For mate than hall « century i has bean preferred by Rowsowloss borsune of | Shee he Ere aed 
in The Companion of October 19th xcellent wearing ies and beauty of dost ive and finish. Eac eh Cy the nine pieces we offer is of therefore, the two new subscriptions 
as well as to this Special Offer. 1847 Rogers Bros. 45 Te TRIPLE PLATE, which is three times heavier than standard plating. This cannot count for any other Reward. 








silver is guar vanced by both the manufacturers and ourselves to give lasti: ing satisfaction. 


Address tet and make remittances payable to PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
OUGSONGIONGIONAIORGSORGsONGHORGIOROMORE POLE OLA OLeAOLEOLEI OM BOLEAOLEAO 
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You Cant Get It 





easiness 


Le eee 


Unless 


You 
Ask 


Your 
Grocer 











GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is very near to you. 

A simple thing ---“‘ask your Grocer”--- brings it to the door 

and then you will have the best flour on earth, good rolls, 

cake and pastry, and all will be well on baking day. 
But you can’t get it -- unless you ask your grocer. 


WASHBURN-GROSBY CO. 




















Eventually ——- Why not now? 
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Proof of Quality 


B) FIVE. OL 


He a 3 


( ‘en any other 
town of three 
thousand inhab- 

itants in New Eng- 

land boast a group of 
five houses the com- 
bined ages of which 
are more than a thou- 
sand years? If not, 

Kittery Point, Maine, 

has something to talk 

about. Not only are 
these old mansions fa- 
mous for their age, but 
all have genuine his- 
torical interest as well. 

Each was in some way connected with the 
first American baronet, and to-day stands, like 
the bronze memorial not far distant, a sturdy 
tribute ‘‘In commemoration of the courage, 
wisdom and patriotism of Col. William Pep- 
perrell, born in Devonshire 1646, died in Kittery 

1734, and of his son, Sir William Pepperrell, 

baronet, born in Kittery 1696, chief justice of 

the court of Common Pleas and President 
of the council of Massachusetts, who com- 
manded colonial forces at the successful siege 






+ 
t 
] a 





SPARHAWK MANSION. 


of Louisburg in 1745 and in recognition of his 
success was made a baronet and general in the 
British army, honors never before conferred 
on a colonist.’’ 

The old Pepperrell mansion, when built by 
the colonel in 1682, was the finest house in the 
province. His son extended the house by 
fifteen feet on each end, but a subsequent 
owner removed the additions. After the Revo- 
lution the Pepperrell estate, its owner, William 
Sparhawk, having fled to England, was confis- 
cated as Tory property. Since 1848 it has been 
in the possession of the family of Charles G. 
Bellamy, and is in excellent repair. 

It is related that an occupant of the Spar- 
hawk mansion, built in 1742 by Sir William 
for his son - in - law, 
Nathaniel Sparhawk, 
was once the uncon- 
scious means of saving 
Portsmouth from de- 
struction. The Can- 
ceaux, a British 
sixteen-gun ship, to- 
gether with three other 
armed craft, arrived off 
the harbor in October, 
1775, and her captain 
was received at the 
loyal house of Spar- 
hawk. Here he was - 
so captivated by the charming wit and fasci- 
nating ways of Mary Sparhawk, the daughter 


of Nathaniel, that he altered his determination | 


to burn Portsmouth, and bore away for Port- 
land, then Falmouth, much of which he gave 


to the flames. Mary Sparhawk later became | 


the wife of Doctor Jarvis. The Sparhawk 
mansion is now owned and occupied by the 
Hon. Horace Mitchell. 

John Bray, the father-in-law of Sir William 
Pepperrell, whose ability as a shipwright helped 
lay the foundation of the baronet’s fortune, 
built in 1662 the house commonly considered 
to be the oldest in Maine. Twice during late 
years it has been threatened by fire, and once 
was badly damaged. It is now unoccupied, 


“SS 
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LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 


although in fair repair, and is owned by John 
G. Ruge of Apalachicola, Florida. 
A short distance east of the Bray house is 


the house built about the year 1700 for Joan | 


Bray Deering, one of Pepperrell’s relatives. 


SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 





BRAY HOUSE. 


which she lived until 
her demise on Novem- 
ber 29, 1789. This 
house is owned and 
tenanted by J. Chester 
Cutts. 

By no means do re- 
minders of the great 
name of Kittery -cease 
here. Sir William, in 
his palmy days, owned 
all the land between 
the Piscataqua and 
Saco rivers, and one 
hears constantly of 
Pepperrell Cove, 
| Pepperrell Road, Pepperrell Hotel, the Pep- 
| perrell Tomb and the Pepperrell Associa- 
tion. Even in the solitude of the woods 





JOAN DEERING HOUSE 


behind the town you stumble into ancient 
cellar holes, all that remains of the abodes 
of former Pepperrell slaves. 
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ORIENTAL FLATTERY. 

EVER will the West learn to understand 
the East. Perhaps the Spanish can best 
appreciate the value, or the worthlessness, 

of Eastern compliments from the circumstance 
that Spain was occupied by the Moors for seven 
hundred years. It is not unlikely that from 
this source Spain derived the fondness of its 
people for flattering expressions. In her book, 
‘**An Overland Trek from India,’’ Mrs. Benn 
gives a specimen of the compliments paid her 
by Persian friends. 

The Persians are past masters in the art of 
paying compliments. Their conversation is all 
carried on in a fulsome, unreal strain, and is 
full of fanciful allusions and allegorical deserip- 
tions. Thus they will speak of seeking for 
the ‘‘pillow of consolation,’’ or of the ‘*foot- 
stool of disdain.’ Their geese are all swans, 
and their poky, mud- 
walled enclosures of 
fruit-trees are all gar- 
dens of delight. 

Beyond the city fort, 
on the north, was a 
plot of ground belong- 
ing to the Sartip. This 
plot was encircled by 
a mud-brick wall and 
planted with a few 
rose-bushes and fruit- 
trees. When the Sartip 
was absent in India, 
we used to ride out to 
| his garden in the evenings, as it was the only 
green place in the neighborhood. 

The mother of the gardener always made 
me welcome with the prettiest of compliments, 
which grew still more flowery on the receipt 
of a silver coin. After the Sartip’s return, I 
| did not go near the garden for some months, 
and when next I saw the old dame she told 
'me that her eyes were sore with watching for 

my coming, but that the sight of my moon-like 
beauty had already healed them, and that, 
, although the sun had shone but dimly in my 
absence, its accustomed brilliance had returned 
since I graced the garden with my comeliness. 
Yet she was only a peasant woman, quite 
illiterate, and dressed in rags. 
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THE DRAWBACK. 


HE triumphs of surgery grow more and 
more wonderful, although there are those 
who doubt if its after effects are always 


as satisfactory as could be wished. A case ip 


which, says d Senator of the United States, is 
responsible for putting the story in circulation. 


I have a friend named Jasper, and meeting 

| him the other day, I said: 

| ‘*Jasper, you look queer, somehow. ’’ 

a | expect it’s my nose,’’ said he. ‘‘I fell 

| down a coal-hole and tore a piece out of it.’’ 

| **Why, your nose seems all right,’’ said I. 
**Oh, yes,’’ said Jasper, ‘‘it seems all right. 

The surgeons, you know, grafted a piece of 

my arm on it. But the shape is changed, and 





Not long ago it was thoroughly repaired, and | pesides, I can’t go to the ball games any 


is now owned and occupied by George F. 
Blaisdell. 

The last house in this distinguished group 
is the Lady Pepperrell house, built for the 


| more. ’” 
| ‘*No?”? said I. ‘*Why not?’? — 

‘*Because,’’ said Jasper, ‘‘having a piece of 
my arm in my nose, whenever I get excited 
over a good play, 1 start to wave it, and that 


widow of Sir William soon after his death, in | makes me so conspicuous. ’’ 





point is presented by the Washington Star, | 








One of the large cities 
in eastern Massachusetts 
places the “New Companion” 
in all her Public Schools. 





ITHOUT SOLICITATION on our part, and 

purely because of the well-known high quality 
and durability of our sewing machines, an order 
recently came to our office for a New Companion 
Sewing Machine for each of the Public Schools in 
a large city of eastern Massachusetts. 


We regard this as one of the best testimonials 
the New Companion could receive. It is indispu- 
table evidence that this machine is pre-eminently 
fitted to give long and satisfactory service. If you 
are contemplating the purchase of a new sewing 
machine, send for a descriptive booklet of the New 
Companion —a sewing machine that meets Public 
School requirements. 


How Our “Factory to Home” 
System Operates 


sé 


UR economical method of ‘‘ factory to home’’ dealing 

enables us to quote prices much lower than those 
usually charged for machines of the New Companion’s high 
quality and appearance. We have no branch agencies. 
Our business is conducted by mail direct with the purchaser, 
who gets the full financial benefit of this arrangement. 


New Companion Prices 


“MODEL A” TYPE 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers ° ° - $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. - 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. e 22.25 
“MODEL B” TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . ° 19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. - 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. - 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . - Beas 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Aujomatic Lift . 26.75 


Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate Use. 


We Pay the Freight. At the above prices we de- 
liver the sewing machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England. 


It is Easy to Get Full Particulars 


Simply write ‘‘Mail me your illustrated descriptive book- 
let of the New Companion Sewing Machine,’’ and we will 
send a copy by return post. This application will place 
you under no obligation to purchase unless you so desire. 
So write to-day for this booklet. 





Address Sewing Machine Department, 
Perry Mason Company : : : Boston, Mass. 
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The Best the New Year Can Bring You 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


It stands at the forefront for quality 
and good living. 


Each year adds to its fame and its sales. It comes to you as the scientific flour 
from new and special mills, guarded at every stage of the process by skill and long 
experience. It is special from the blend of the wheat to the final test of more 
bread and better nourishment. The accepted standard of the flour-world was not 
high enough, so Daniel Webster Flour moved it up to “Better than the Best.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A 
TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked—after using 
OUR GUARANTEE one bag—return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 








